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BEHIND  the  battlements  of  Downing  sits  an  ogre,  guarding  a 
treasure-chest,  small  but  precious,  of  all  that  after  much  scrutiny 
wrvives  of  English  literature.  From  time  to  time  the  castle  is 
raided,  but  the  ogre  is  well  equipped  to  beat  off  such  attacks. 
More  often  a  troopi  of  strangers  passes  by,  ignoring  the  castle 
but  bearing  their  own  treasure-chest,  a  much  larger  one  and 
yet  not  large  enough  for  the  contents  which  are  crammed  in  and 
ituffed  down  as  best  they  may  be,  to  a  different  destination. 
This  challenging  suggestion  that  there  could  be  another  and 
rival  treasure-chest  is  more  displeasing  to  the  ogre  than  a  direct 
usault  upon  his.  He  collects,  therefore,  his  bravoes  and  sends 
them  out,  armed  with  a  splendid  assortment  of  weapons  and 
nissiles  (‘adult,*  ‘maturity’,  ‘critical  relevance’,  ‘sensibility’, 
•poise’,  ‘assurance’,  ‘disinterested  judgment’,  and  other  such 
lethal  engines).  With  these  they  break  up  the  troop  and  send 
Ae  strangers  scurrying  back  where  they  came  firom,  dropping 
Aeir  chest  and  thus,  as  the  contents  spill  out  upon  the  tr(^den 
grass,  revealing  the  fact  that  what  they  had  been  carrying  was 
not  a  treasure-chest  after  all  but  an  out-size  waste-paper- 
basket! 

■  This,  at  least,  is  the  common  account.*  The  appearance  of  a 
book  containing  the  most  representative  of  Dr.  Leavis’s  literary 
criticism*  provides  a  fit  occasion  for  re-examining  this  common 
account.  It  is  the  more  suitable  for  this  task  in  that  the 
Collection  which  preceded  it*  was  narrower  in  compass  —  it 
was  in  the  main  confined  to  four  novelists  —  and  was  moreover 

*  Something  like  it  may  be  found  in  a  leading  article  in  TTu  Times  LiUraty  Supple- 
tmU  (39-3-53),  which  appeared  after  this  essay  was  written. 

*  The  Omnum  Pursuit.  London:  Chatto  and  Windus,  1953.  15s.  net. 

*  The  Great  Tradition. 
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instrumental  value.  But  if  I  had  to  characterize  the  nature 
of  the  debt  briefly  I  should  say  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
having  had  incisively  demonstrated,  for  pattern  and  incite¬ 
ment,  what  the  disinterested  and  effective  application  of  j 
intelligence  to  literature  looks  like,  what  is  the  nature  of 
purity  of  interest,  and  what  is  meant  by  the  principle  (as  = 
Mr.  Eliot  himself  states  it)  that  ‘when  you  judge  poetry  it  is 
as  poetry  you  must  judge  it,  and  not  as  another  thing’. 

(p.  280)  : 

The  variety  of  interest  and  appreciation,  then,  is  there.  What 
do  I  mean  by  saying  that  Dr.  Leavis’s  reaction  to  such  variety  is 
‘all-of-a-piece’?  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  he  detects  some 
quality  common  to  such  different  writers  as  he  examines.  If 
there  were  such  a  nameable  quality  it  could  only  be  something 
very  imprecise  (like  ‘sublimity’  or  ‘aesthetic  form’)  which  would 
be  the  reverse  of  what  Dr.  Leavis  singles  out  for  distinction. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  certain  qualities  which  at  least  cannot  be 
absent  (though  they  need  not  all  appear  at  once)  from  the 
work  of  any  great  creative  writer,  and  Dr.  Leavis  cannot  avoid 
(no  critic  could)  referring  to  some  of  them.  It  is  here  that  his 
characteristic  terminology,  so  often  singled  out  for  sarcasm  or 
abuse,  becomes  serviceable:  I  mean  such  phrases  as  ‘poise’, 
‘intelligence’,  ‘mastery  over  material’,  ‘powers  of  organization’, 
etc.  But  I  find  it  encouraging  to  be  able  to  note  that  where  Dr. 
Leavis  is  at  his  best  in  criticism  such  terms  become  of  merely 
secondary  importance,  merely  elucidatory  of  what  he  has 
already  managed  to  say  without  them.  What  I  think  Dr. 
Leavis  succeeds  again  and  again  in  doing,  faced  with  this 
diverse  material,  is  this.  First,  he  keeps  his  head  —  which  is  no 
mean  matter;  some  of  the  greatest  critics  have,  in  the  close 
proximity  of  genius,  found  their  compass-needle  quivering  and 
spinning,  quite  out  of  control,  in  the  violent  magnetic  field. 
And  then  he  is  able  to  approach  and  describe  what  is  happen¬ 
ing.  ‘See,’  he  says  (in  effect),  ‘what  this  poetry  is  doing;  see 
what  that  prose  is  really  up  to.’  The  terminology  that  follows 
then  becomes  merely  short-hand  employed  in  the  description, 
not  a  substitute  for  it.  Here,  for  instance,  he  is  at  work  upon 
the  Ode  to  Autumn 
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The  strength  that  distinguishes  Keats  so  radically  from 
Tennyson  can  be  localized  in  the  un-Tennysonian  ‘moss’d 
cottage-trees’.  The  imagery  going  with  that  strength  can¬ 
not  be  easily  classified.  It  is  more  than  merely  tactual, 
though  the  distinctively  tactual  ‘plump’  clearly  owes  it 
full-blooded  concreteness  to  the  pervasive  strength  in  the 
use  of  words  represented  by  ‘moss’d  cottage-trees’  ...  It  is 
a  matter,  among  other  things,  of  the  way  in  which  the 
analogical  suggestions  of  the  varied  complex  efforts  and 
motions  compelled  on  us  as  we  pronounce  and  follow  the 
words  and  hold  them  properly  together  . . .  enforce  and 
enact  the  paraphrasable  meaning.  The  action  of  the 
packed  consonants  in  ‘moss’d  cottage-trees’  is  plain  enough: 
there  stand  the  trees,  gnarled  and  sturdy  in  trunk  and 
bough,  their  leafy  entanglements  thickly  loaded.  It  is  not 
fanciful,  I  think,  to  find  that  (the  sense  being  what  it  is) 
the  pronouncing  of  ‘cottage-trees’  suggests,  too,  the  crisp 
bite  and  the  flow  of  juice  as  the  teeth  close  in  the  ripe  apple. 

(p.  1 6) 

Kinaesthetic  analysis  can,  no  doubt,  become  a  dangerous  game 
because  of  its  very  attractiveness;  but  Dr.  Leavis  never  lets  it 
get  out  of  hand.  And  when  he  needs  to  balance  close  and 
detailed  examination  with  wide  generalization  again  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  remarkably  in  finding  the  summary  which  never  ventures 
wildly  beyond  the  evidence  but  is  a  genuine  deduction  firim  it. 

Shakespeare’s  genius  carries  with  it  a  large  facility  in 
imposing  conviction  locally,  and  before  we  ask  for  more 
than  this  we  should  make  sure  we  know  just  what  is  being 
offered  us  in  the  whole.  (p.  154) 

■  With  that  brief  sentence  not  merely  pages  but  generations  of 
Shakespeare  criticism  shrivel  to  dust. 

!  It  is  this  power  to  describe  what  is  happening  that  generates, 
as  its  necessary  accompaniment,  the  power  to  see  what  is  going 
I  wrong  when  anything  does.  Only  the  acutest  ear  for  a  discord, 

‘  or  for  a  note  infinitesimally  off-pitch,  could  have  detected  the 
I  change  in  tone  in  the  passage  from  Swiff’s  Digression  Dr.  Leavis 
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examines,  which  reveals  Swift  moving  dangerously  from  ironic 
detachment  to  savage  and  near-cynical  negation.  (The  passage, 
and  Dr.  Leavis’s  brilliant  criticism  of  it,  is  tod'  long  to  quote;  it 
should  be  read  in  toto  (pp.  80-4).  Or  .again,  the  essay  on  Mr. 
E.  M.  Forster  already  referred  to  contains  the  most  astute 
detection  of  passages  where  Forster  has  intruded  into  his  novels 
or  rested  too  easily  upon  surface  wit  as  a  mask  to  conceal  a 
deeper  uncertainty.  (See  pp.  273-5). 

In  spite  of  the  remark  on  Shakespeare  quoted  above  it  may 
still  seem  that  this  preoccupation  with  minute  insp>ection  must 
carry  with  it  too  much  of  a  sense  of  being  concerned  with  trees 
to  the  ignoring  of  the  wood;  of  being  so  close  to  the  material  as 
to  be  unable  to  give  it  the  wider  glances  that  are  necessary  to  a 
total  impression.  A  reply  to  this  will  be  found  in  the  essays  on 
‘Literature  and  Society’  and  ‘Sociology  and  Literature’,  both 
of  them  concerned  above  all  to  show  that: 


literature  isn’t  so  much  material  lying  there  to  be  turned 
over  from  the  outside,  and  drawn  on,  for  reference,  and 
exemplification,  by  the  critically  inert.  (p.  198) 


Perhaps,  however,  the  best  examples  of  the  wider  glance  can  be 
found  in  the  essays  on  Santayana  and  Dr.  Ren^  Wellek.  For 
these  essays  precisely  show  that  the  ‘wider  glance’  is  not  to  he 
conceived  of  as  a  bringing  of  some  pre-conceived  scheme  to 
apply  from  outside  to  literature,  but  a  seeing  of  details  in 
relation  to  wholes,  the  wholes  of  one  particular  work  (poem, 
novel,  etc.),  or  of  a  writer’s  (Euvres,  or  even  of  a  complete 
literary  tradition.  I  take  it,  for  instance,  that  Dr.  Leavis’s 
quarrel  with  Dr.  Wellek  on  the  relations  of  literary  criticism 
to  philosophy,  is  not  that  there  are  no  philosophical  generaliz¬ 
ations  that  could  be  relevant  to  literary  criticism;  but  that  if 
there  are,  at  any  rate  they  are  not  the  ones  that  Dr.  Wellek  (or 
Professor  Santayana,  for  that  matter)  would  in  fact  wish  to 
bring.  I  mean  that  it  would,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  express  Dr. 
Leavis’s  refusal  to  philosophize  in  terms  precisely  of  a  philo¬ 
sophy  —  a  philosophy  of  ‘the  concrete’,  ‘the  singular’,  a  philo¬ 
sophy  which  rejects  abstractions  and  generalizations  and  speab 
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of  ‘the  lived’,  ‘the  personal’,  even  (dare  one  whisper?)  of  ‘the 
existential  moment’.  That  Dr.  Leavis  does  not  make  any  such 
connection  is  not  (he  is  explicit)  because  of  any  philosophical 
modesty,  but  because  no  doubt  even  a  ‘philosophy  of  the  con¬ 
crete’  may,  as  soon  it  starts  to  make  connections  and  comparisons, 

1  become  as  abstract  as  the  abstractions  from  whose  rejection  it 

L  takes  its  origin.  (And  Dr.  Leavis  could  add,  if  he  wished,  that 

some  of  the  literary-critical  judgments  of  such  philosophers  of 
r  the  concrete  would  not  encourage  him  to  make  an  alliance 
t  there.  Kierkegaard’s  study  of  Mozart,  which  I  have  not  read, 
s  I  may  be  a  happy  exception;  but  M.  Gabriel  Marcel’s  enthusias- 
J  I  tic  sponsoring  of  some  very  minor  novelists  does  not  offer  the 
I  best  hope.)  Dr.  Wellek  is  right,  I  believe,  to  say  that  there  is  a 
1  ‘philosophy’  lying  behind  Dr.  Leavis’s  criticism  — we  shall 
1  return  to  the  matter  later.  But  the  valuations,  the  metaphysical 
and  moral  judgments  upon  which  Dr.  Leavis’s  literary-critical 
connections  and  comparisons  dep>end,  are  seldom  explicit  and 
j  are  deliberately  kept  out  of  sight  because  they  could  so  easily 
^  become  the  focus  of  attention  (and  of  dispute)  and  thus  distract 
A  j  from  the  real  subjects  under  examination.  And  Dr.  Leavis  has 
'  i  right  on  his  side  to  this  extent,  that  the  dreariness  of  almost  all 
1  works  on  ‘the  philosophy  of  aesthetics’  seems  to  be  due,  not  only 
e  [  to  the  critical  incompetence  which  so  often  accompanies  them, 
>r  but  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  No  amount  of  dexterity  can 
•e  ;  perform  a  convincing  gradual  transposition  by  which  a  treatise 
o  j  on  (say)  optics  becomes  a  study  in  the  appreciation  of  oil 
n  =  paintings;  the  topics  are  simply  incommensurate.  There  is  still 
1,  ]  a  question  which  it  would,  I  believe,  be  profitable  to  discuss 
tc  I  and  which  Dr.  Leavis  has  not  discussed  (and  Wellek  in  fact 
’s  diverted  him  from  discussing) :  whether  a  scale  of  philosophies 

tn  could  be  constructed  on  which  the  relative  proximity  of  one  or 
z-  another  to  Dr.  Leavis’s  type  of  criticism  could  be  plotted.  I  shall 

if  m  fact  discuss  this  question  later  in  this  paper.  But  the  Con¬ 
or  elusions  of  such  a  discussion  would  not,  we  must  state  at  once, 
to  effect  the  concrete  judgments  Dr.  Leavis  makes  on  the  works  he 
hr.  examines,  where,  at  least,  he  is  being  at  his  most  objective.  The 
0-  most  such  a  discussion  could  do  would  be  to  indicate  to  the 
o-  philosophers  themselves  the  sort  of  position  they  ought  to  be 
ks  taking  up  to  Dr.  Leavis’s  work. 
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‘Where  he  is  being  at  his  most  objective.’  It  is  obvious  that 
the  qualification  implies  a  hesitation,  and  this  brings  me  to  the 
necessary  criticisms.  I  am  not,  however,  going  to  do  what  has 
so  often  been  done  and  point  to,  question,  or  demand  an 
expansion  of,  the  moral  assumptions  that  inform  his  best 
criticism.  For,  while  we  ought  fully  and  gratefully  to  accept  his 
rejection  of  purely  ‘aesthetic’  criteria  — 


‘Aesthetic’  is  a  term  the  literary  critic  would  do  well  to 
deny  himself  (p.  89) 

I  don’t  think  that  for  any  critic  who  understands  his  job 
there  are  any  ‘unique  literary  values’  or  any  ‘realm  of  the 
exclusively  aesthetic’  (p.  114) 

yet  I  don’t  think  that  gives  us  any  right  to  follow  up  that  accept¬ 
ance  by  an  attempt  to  force  Dr.  Leavis’s  hand  and  ask  him  to 
make  these  assumptions  that  he  does  work  from  more  explicit. 
In  any  case,  he  has,  en  passant,  made  them  clear  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes.  He  admits,  for  instance,  that: 
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One  wouldn’t  go  to  [D.  H.]  Lawrence  for  judicial  fairness  j 
towards  persons  or  parties,  and  there  are  necessary  political  | 
and  kindred  activities  at  levels  at  which  the  characteristic 
Laurentian  contribution  may  well  appear  the  reverse  of  j 
helpful  or  encouraging.  (p.  129) 

I 

He  claims,  in  several  places,  that  there  is  a  valid  use  of  ‘liberal’ 
which  can  escape  the  denigration  that  the  word  has  so  often 
earned.  He  is  explicit  that  ‘life’  is  above  all  to  be  affirmed  — 
Albert  Schweitzer  finds  himself,  a  slightly  surprised  figure, 
singled  out  for  commendation  beside  Lawrence  in  many  pages 
of  Scrutiny,  His  recommendation  of  humility  and  rejection  of 
vanity  are  there  below  many  of  his  literary  appraisals;  for 
instance,  the  admirable  passage  where  he  describes  Swift  as: 


A  great  writer— yes;  that  account  still  imposes  itself  as 
fitting,  though  his  greatness  is  no  matter  of  moral  grandeur 
or  human  centrality  . . .  That  we  should  be  so  often  invited 
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to  regard  him  as  a  moralist  and  an  idealist  would  seem  to 
be  mainly  a  witness  to  the  power  of  vanity,  and  the  part 
that  vanity  can  play  in  literary  appreciation:  saeva  indign- 
atio  is  an  indulgence  that  solicits  us  all,  and  the  use  of 
literature  by  readers  and  critics  for  the  projection  of 
nobly  suffering  selves  is  familiar.  No  doubt,  too,  it  is 
pleasant  to  believe  that  unusual  capacity  for  egotistic 
animus  means  unusual  distinction  of  intellect;  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  is  no  reason  to  lay  stress  on  intellect  in 
Swift.  (p.  86) 

He  claims,  in  the  most  ‘unliterary’  way,  that  among  the  most 
‘radical  and  important’  judgments  a  man  can  make  is  that 
which  relates  literature  to  life  —  and  he  claims  this  precisely  in 
criticizing  the  sort  of  relation  made  by  Mr.  Eliot  (p.  282).  And 
if  we  want  something  more  inclusive  than  these  individual 
elements,  which  would  hint  at  a  deeper  ‘metaphysic’,  we  have 
the  moving  passage  on  the  function  of  tragedy,  which  is  the 
more  impressive  for  its  lack  of  large  rhetorical  claims.  Rejecting 
as  unhelpful  Aristotle’s  katharsis  definition,  he  says  that  the 
calm  that  follows  on  great  tragedy: 

while  not  the  product  of  any  laxative  catharsis,  is  not  in 
the  least  the  calm  of  the  tensed  and  self-approving  will. 
The  sense  of  heightened  life  that  goes  with  the  tragic 
experience  is  conditioned  by  a  transcending  of  the  ego  — 
an  escape  from  all  attitudes  of  self-assertion  . . .  The  ex¬ 
perience  is  constructive  or  creative,  and  involves  a  recogniz¬ 
ing  positive  value  as  in  some  way  defined  and  vindicated  by 
death.  It  is  as  if  we  were  challenged  at  the  profoundest 
level  with  the  question,  ‘In  what  does  the  significance  of 
life  reside?’,  and  found  ourselves  contemplating,  for  answer, 
a  view  of  life,  and  of  the  things  giving  it  value,  that  makes 
the  valued  appear  unquestionably  more  important  than 
the  valuer,  so  that  significance  lies,  clearly  and  inescapably, 
in  the  willing  adhesion  of  the  individual  self  to  something 
j  other  than  itself.  (‘Tragedy  and  the  Medium’,  pp.  131-2) 


All  this  must,  I  am  sure,  simply  be  gratefully  saluted.  It  is 
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not  for  any  lack  of  definition  or  any  hesitation  in  his  moral 
sense,  a  sense  which  he  so  insistently  and  yet  unobtrusively 
allows  (rightly,  I  believe)  to  lend  depth  to  his  literary  judg¬ 
ments,  that  we  ought  to  take  him  to  task.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
precisely  with  the  criteria  for  which  Dr,  Leavis  has  himself 
taught  us  to  look  that  we  now  tend  to  approach  his  own  work. 
And  when,  as  we  must  admit  happens  to  us  from  time  to  time, 
we  find  ourselves  at  any  point  uneasy  it  is,  one  dares  to  hope, 
with  a  very  specially  ‘Leavisite’  kind  of  uneasiness. 

Let  us  start  at  the  easiest  and  most  obvious  level:  the  level  of 
style.  Few  reviewers  of  this  or  of  previous  works  of  Dr.  Leavis 
have  failed  to  complain  somewhere  of  his  style.  I  think  myself 
that  the  matter  requires  more  attention  than  a  simple  complaint 
For  it  seems  to  me  that  again  and  again  the  style  is  admirably 
fitted  to  the  kind  of  nuance  with  which  Dr.  Leavis  operates. 
Any  of  the  quotations  I  have  given  above  would  illustrate  this. 
The  frequent  parentheses  (I  wonder  how  many  of  Dr.  Leavis’s 
sentences  per  page  contain  phrases  in  brackets  like  this)‘  are, 
when  he  is  really  hot  on  the  scent,  carried  along  with  the  general 
critical  movement  —  they  are  not  felt  as  interrupting  the  chase, 
but  as  reaching  out  a  hand  to  pluck  refreshment  for  the  chase 
from  the  fruit  bushes  that  lie  beside  the  route.  Sometimes  he 
can  hit  on  a  telling  epigram,  especially  for  a  dismissal:  as  when, 
criticizing  a  phrase  of  Dr.  Tillyard’s,  he  says  that 

an  argument  about  style  that  starts  comfortably  with  so 
large  a  feat  of  assimilation  can  hardly  be  expected  to  lurch 
into  closeness  and  acuity.  (p.  40) 

But  sometimes  the  style  is  merely  cumbersome  and  tortuous; 
and  the  reasons  for  this  are  worth  examining.  To  read  a  page 
of  Dr.  Leavis  shortly  after  reading  a  page  of  Henry  James  is  to 
be  left  in  no  doubt  whatever  whence  the  Leavis  style  is  derived. 
And  Henry  James  can  be  a  dangerous  influence  where  sentence- 
construction  is  concerned.  Dr.  Leavis  himself  has  drawn  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  weaknesses,  the  sheer  boredom,  of  James’s  later 
novels;  and  with  this  weakness  and  boredom  goes  a  complication 

*  For  thoK  who  believe  in  literary  statistics,  I  offer  the  following:  from  8  pages, 
chosen  at  random,  average  5  per  page. 
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of  style  which  becomes  merely  irritating.  Dr.  Leavis’s  remarks 
on  the  reasons  for  this  deterioration  are  excellent: 

James  paid  the  penalty  of  living  too  much  as  a  novelist,  and 
not  richly  enough  as  a  man  . . .  The  deep  consciousness 
that  he  had  no  public  and  no  hope  of  real  critical  attention 
would  confirm  the  dispositions  tending  to  life-impoverish¬ 
ment  in  his  art.  It  is  in  this  late  period  that  the  inherited 
symbolism  assumes  control,  and  we  can  see  why  this  should 
be  so:  it  moves  into  the  place  once  occupied  in  force  by  the 
system  of  interests  belonging  to  the  novelist  as  novelist  — 
the  system  of  interests  derived  from  his  most  vital  ex¬ 
perience.  (p.  228) 

But  what  I  feel  bound  to  point  out  is  that  there  is  a  similar 
decline  in  Dr.  Leavis’s  own  style,  and  it  is  possible  that  where 
that  occurs  there  may  be  analogous  reasons.  When,  that  is,  we 
come  upon  cumbersome  sentences  like  this  (one  could  find  worse 
instances)  — 

I  have  concentrated  on  Miss  Bradbrook’s  essay  because, 
while  it  offers  a  representative  opportunity  for  underlining 
what,  for  the  reader  who  has  (so  to  speak)  lived  through  the 
history  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  reputation,  must  be  the  significance 
and  the  moral,  there  was  still,  it  seemed  to  me,  something 
that  needed  to  be  said  on  the  criticism  (p.  286) 

one  has  the  impression  of  a  failure  in  critical  direction:  the  turns 
and  pauses,  the  distracting  asides,  appear  to  show  us  the  critic 
stopping  in  his  tracks  to  beat  off  ^es,  and  we  do  not  really 
believe,  in  spite  of  his  insistence,  that  the  flies  are  the  Furies. 

This  absence  of  self-criticism  which  starts  in  the  style  extends, 
wc  are  therefore  bound  to  say,  to  other  areas.  And  first,  because 
most  obvious,  there  is  a  failure,  which  has  become  more  marked 
of  late,  to  appreciate  the  proportions  of  his  own  critical  con¬ 
tribution.  The  last  essay  in  this  book,  which  Dr.  Leavis  himself 
sees  will  be  taken  as  ‘wanton  provocativeness’,  is,  alas,  less 
important  than  that:  it  is  destined  to  ephemerality  by  the  very 
cphemerality  of  those  whom  it  criticizes  —  principally  Mr.  John 
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Hayward  and  the  Warden  of  Wadham;  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
latter’s  work  is  not  examined,  that  in  fact  his  name  has  merely 
become  an  adjective  with  which  to  characterize  other  people. 
(My  views  on  Sir  Maurice  Bowra’s  work,  so  far  as  I  am  qualified 
to  have  any,  would  probably  be  identical  with  Dr.  Leavis’s; 
but  that  is  not  the  point.)  An  even  more  glaring  instance  is  the 
essay  ‘In  Defence  of  Milton’,  which  it  is  astonishing  to  find  Dr. 
Leavis  wanting  to  preserve.  It  is  an  admittedly  devastating 
review  of  a  book  on  Milton  by  Dr.  Tillyard,  but  without  this 
essay  would  anyone  have  remembered  the  book?  Dr.  Leavis 
himself  says: 

That  there  seems  no  point  in  arguing  with  Dr.  Tillyard  is 

what  I  have  to  say  generally.  (p.  40) 

Was  it,  then,  worth  saying  or  worth  giving  permanent  form  to? 
One  is  uncomfortably  reminded  of  a  recent  number  of  Scrutiny, 
in  which  Dr.  Leavis  devoted  several  precious  pages  of  that 
valuable  periodical  to  a  series  of  derogatory  comments  upon  an 
unimportant  autobiography  by  Mr.  Stephen  Spender.*  The 
comments  themselves  were  unexceptionable,  but  the  whole 
enterprise  wasn’t  worth  the  trouble.  Every  now  and  then,  too, 
Dr.  Leavis  uses  his  own  kind  of  blanket-word  to  dismiss  what 
he  disapproves;  wherever  the  phrases  ‘the  Sunday  newspaper’ 
(p.  33),  ‘the  Sunday  reviewers’  (p.  38),  or  perhaps  a  more  sedate 
variant,  ‘the  higher  reviewing’,  ‘our  higher  literary  editors’ 
(p.  233)  —  wherever  such  phrases  as  these  occur,  we  have  the 
horrid  fear  that  Dr.  Leavis  is  side-stepping  into  cliche,  or  (even 
worse)  that  he  is  exhibiting  one  of  Dr.  Richards’s  ‘stock 
responses’.  Perhaps  the  best  examples  of  the  stock  response  in 
Dr.  Leavis  are  to  be  found  at  the  points  where  he  brings  out 
the  word  ‘academic’.  We  have  to  ‘defend  literature  against  the 
academic  mind’  (p.  33);  ‘Professor  Grierson,  whom  I  take  as 
representing  the  academic  virtues’  (p.  35);  ‘What  Bridges 
represents  is  essentially  the  academic  mind’  (p.  63);  ‘Eliot’s 
establishment  as  a  safe  academic  classic’  (p.  292);  or  —  combin¬ 
ing  the  tell-tale  word  with  references  to  more  authors  whose 
names  have  again  become  mere  adjectives, 

*  World  within  a  World. 
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There  is  too  good  reason  for  expecting  that  a  new  book  on 
Johnson  by  one  of  the  academic  custodians  of  the  ‘human¬ 
ities’  will  exhibit  the  kind  of  literary  accomplishment  that 
goes  with  an  admiration  for  the  prose  of  (say)  Miss  Dorothy 
Sayers,  the  brilliance  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Lewis,  and  the  art  of 
Lytton  Strachey.  (p.  97) 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  is  not  justice  in  some  or  most  of  Dr. 
Leavis’s  criticism  of  individual  ‘academics’;  but  the  epithet 
becomes  too  easily  a  bad  name  to  hang  a  great  variety  of 
mongrels  on.  It  b  significant,  I  think,  that  Dr.  Leavis  in  a 
review  entitled  ‘Christian  Discrimination’  of  a  book  of  essays 
by  Bro.  George  Every,  s.s.m.,  reads  into  a  sentence  of  Bro. 
George’s  what  is  not  at  all  necessarily  there.  Bro.  George  had 
said  that: 

The  error  of  the  Scrutiny  writers  was  to  look  for  the  intelli¬ 
gentsia  in  the  same  places  where  aesthetes  were  recruited 
in  the  days  of  the  Yellow  Book  and  the  Rhymers’  Club  . . . 
Such  people  develop  very  easily  into  pedants,  and  pedantry 
can  be  reared  on  a  diet  of  contemporary  literature  as  well 
as  on  perfectly  safe  classics.  The  minority  who  in  any  age 
are  really  responsive  to  new  developments  in  literature 
and  the  arts  should  always  include  a  proportion  of  people 
who  are  not  themselves  engaged  in  the  practice  of  literature 
who  care  for  art  because  it  helps  them  to  make  sense  of 
their  lives. 

Dr.  Leavis  sniffs  at  this,  smelling  an  ‘anti-highbrow’  attack,  and 
dismisses  it  with  slighting  references  to  ‘the  W.E.A.  type’,  ‘any 
journalist  or  extension-lecturer’.  This  simply  will  not  do.  Bro. 
George’s  point  is  capable  of  being  developed  precisely  in  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Leavis’s  own  anti-academic  campaign;  it  could 
be  regarded  as  a  contemporary  variant  (the  amateur  versus  the 
pedant)  of  the  contrast  between  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  professionals  (Keynes,  Russell,  etc.)  with  which  Dr. 
Leavis  himself  makes  such  valuable  play.  Bro.  George’s  ‘Not 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  literature’  is  rwt  paraphrasablc  into 
‘lacking  in  cultivated  literary  experience  and  trained  aptitude 
in  analysis  and  judgment’  (p.  250).  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Leavis 
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goes  on  to  provide  the  evidence  to  justify  his  paraphrases  by 
mention,  and  dismissal,  of  some  of  the  writers  whom  Bro. 
George  refers  to  with  approval  (‘most  of  the  current  names’. 
Dr.  Leavis  says  laconically);  but  that  is  a  debate  which  ought 
to  be  carried  on  in  its  own  right  and  not  brought  in  to  define  a 
different  debate  taken  as  already  settled.  Another  way  of 
making  the  same  complaint  about  Dr.  Leavis’s  later  criticism  is 
to  refer  to  the  frequency  with  which  he  admits  to  approaching 
this  or  that  work  ‘with  apprehension’  (pp.  97,  287;  see  abo 
Scrutiny,  vol.  XVIII,  No.  i,  p.  72,  ‘I  view  with  the  gravest 
dbtrust . .  .  ’).  The  feeling  is  understandable  in  each  context 
where  it  occurs;  but  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  suggests 
a  hardening  of  sensibility  wliich  contrasts  unfavourably  with 
that  openness  and  receptivity  which  is  the  mark  of  the  great 
critic. 

Of  course  this  last  phrase  must  be  qualified  at  once;  by  open¬ 
ness  and  receptivity  I  do  not  mean  uncritical  swallowing  of 
every  new  talent  offered  us  as  a  prize  article.  The  tributes  paid 
earlier  in  thb  essay  to  Dr.  Leavb’s  greatness  as  a  critic  should 
make  that  clear.  But  I  do  mean  a  readiness  to  revise  opinions, 
to  avoid  wholesale  judgments,  and  above  all  to  allow  for,  and 
place,  the  lesser  talent.  It  seems  to  me  increasingly  that  Dr. 
Leavb,  when  faced  with  younger  contemporary  writers, 
refuses  to  give  any  marks  where  he  cannot  give  full  marks.  I 
think  that  when  the  total  work  of  Scrutiny  during  the  last  ten 
years  comes  to  be  assessed,  one  of  the  most  striking  weaknesses 
of  it  (I  do  not  mention  its  strengths)  will  be  seen  to  be  its  failure 
to  make  the  necessary  dbtinctions  between  the  good  and  the 
bad  in  a  poet  such  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Auden.  At  one  time  there  were 
grudging  admissions  of  a  certain  nimble  talent  in  the  early 
Auden  (just  as  there  have  been  grudging  admissions  of  a  minor 
talent  in  Mrs.  Anne  Ridler);  but  the  last  three  or  four  works 
have  been  dismissed  without  dberimination.  This  b  a  failure  to 
appreciate  the  embarrassment  of  those  of  us,  who  admiring  Mr. 
Auden’s  genuine  strength  and  intelligence,  find  it  hard  to  be 
patient  when  he  so  constantly  giggles  at  hb  own  seriousness  and 
falb  back  on  clever  patter  when  he  b  afraid  of  appearing 
solemn.  But  that  there  b,  hidden  beneath  the  froth,  genuine 
achievement  in  For  the  Time  Being,  Norus,  and  even  in  The  Age  of 
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Anxiety,  I  don’t  see  how  anyone  who  reads  these  poems  carefully 
can  deny.‘  And  it  is,  I’m  afraid,  characteristic,  that  Dr.  Leavis 
can  read  into  an  article  in  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  on 
Mr.  Auden  (October  23rd,  1948)  judgments  which  simply  arc 
not  there  except  to  the  eye  determined  to  find  them  because 
they  ought  to  be  there. 

The  critic  himself  [the  anonymous  writer  in  the  T.L.iS.] 
doesn’t  actually  say,  as  the  acclaimers  of  that  Poetic 
Renaissance  in  which  Mr.  Auden  played  the  leading  part 
did,*  that  Auden  superseded  Eliot,  but  his  commentary 
may  fairly  be  said  to  be  in  resonance  with  that  view. 

(P-  293) 

I’m  afraid  the  comment  must  be:  No,  not  fairly  at  all.  Indeed, 
the  critic  calls  Eliot  the  ‘master’  who  writes  on  the  blackboard, 
and  Auden  merely  the  ‘star  pupil’.*  For  it  is  quite  possible  to 
have  a  limited  and  discriminatory  admiration  for  Mr.  Auden’s 
verse  without  any  such  comparison.  The  fact  is  that  there  arc 
(so  far  as  I  am  aware)  no  major  literary  talents,  among  those 
who  can  be  said  to  have  a  futme,  operating  in  English  verse  or 
prose  at  the  moment.  But  this  admission,  that  ours  is  an  age 
of  great  critics  and  no  creators  (as  Mr.  George  D.  Painter  has 
observed),*  is  no  excuse  for  failing  to  make  relative  distinctions 
within  such  talents  as  we  do  possess. 

Further,  Dr.  Leavis  does  not  always  allow  that  there  arc 
imaginative  writers  who  are  not  primarily  creators  at  all  and 
yet  who  have  a  valid  function.  I  will  risk  my  critical  reputation 
by  mentioning  the  late  Charles  Williams.  I  shall  not  defend  his 
novels  or  his  poetry  (though  there  is  an  occasional  vividness 

>  Similarly,  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  detect  in  the  recent  work  of  Miss 
Edith  Sitwell  a  very  remarkable  deepening  and  an  increase  of  disciplined  serious* 
aess,  without  in  the  least  claiming  her  as  a  great  poet,  or  a  great  ‘Christian’  poet. 

*  We  should  like  chapter  and  verse  for  thu  generalization. 

*  To  show  that  this  is  not  an  isolated  instance  cS  attributing  judgments  with* 
out  adequate  evidence,  I  should  like  to  quote  a  recent  review  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Cox  of  Auden,  an  Introductory  Esscy  by  R.  Hoggart.  ‘What,  then,’  Mr.  Cox  asks, 
‘are  the  grounds  for  acclaiming  Mr.  Auden  as  a  major  poet  and  setting  him  beside 
Yeats  and  Mr.  Eliot?  Mr.  Hoggart  nowhere  makes  this  claim  in  so  many  words, 
but  it  is  common  enough,  and  something  like  it  seems  to  be  implicit  in  the  whole 

:  undertaking  of  his  book.’  vol.  XVIII,  No.  a,  p.  i6o.)  Why  it  should  be 

implicit  is  not  indicated;  indeed  Mr.  Hoggart  seems,  m  the  only  place  where  he 
disoisses  the  matter  (op.  dt.,  p.  ai8),  to  be  cautiously  avoiding  such  an  assessment. 

*  In  his  Andri  Gide. 
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of  phrase  in  either  which  suggests  that  he  might  have  been  a 
poet  but  for  his  queer,  idiosyncratic  mind  and  style).  But  in 
some  of  his  other  works,  notably  The  Figure  of  Beatrice  and  The 
Descent  of  the  Dove,  there  is  a  wisdom  and  a  penetration  of 
judgment,  a  perception  of  concreteness  within  abstractions, 
which  makes  Dr.  Lea  vis’s  dismissal  (p.  253)  merely  arbitrary. 
And  finally,  since  Dr.  Leavis  occasionally  triumphs  by  showing 
that  some  of  his  victims  (e.g.  Mr.  Eliot)  have  backed  wrong 
horses,  it  is  perhaps  not  unfair  to  mention  some  of  Scrutiny's 
mistaken  tips.  I  remember  a  novel  which  was,  surprisingly, 
acclaimed  in  that  journal  (vol.  VII,  No.  i)  many  years  ago. 
I'm  Not  Complaining,  by  Ruth  Adam  (1938):  It  was  intelligently 
written,  but  we  can  see  now  that  the  main  grounds  for  acclaim 
were  a  certain  community  of  interest  and  valuation.  Or,  a 
more  serious  case,  there  is  the  surprising  overestimate  of  the 
late  L.  H.  Myers,  who  has,  admittedly,  one  long  novel  (and 
only  one)  of  some  distinction,  but  whose  chief  claim  to  attention 
seems  after  all  to  have  been  his  sharing  of  an  attitude  of 
detachment,  objectivity  and  moral  balance  (the  well-known 
account  of  Prince  Danyial’s  camp  is  the  main  evidence  for  this) 
with  Dr.  Leavis  himself.  Apart  from  these  things,  and  a  style 
which  at  least  is  never  careless  (except  in  his  lesser  novels),  he 
seems  to  me  not  a  little  ponderous  and  humourless,  and  some¬ 
what  monotonous.  Two  correspondents  in  Scrutiny  dared  to 
criticize  Myers  some  years  ago  (Winter  1949),  but  I  did  not 
find  Dr.  Leavis’s  reply  convincing.* 

And  the  case  of  L.  H.  Myers  suggests  the  final  complaint:  the 
narrowness  of  interest  of  which  Dr.  Leavis  is  so  often  accused. 
I  said  above  that  in  spite  of  Dr.  Leavis’s  distrust  of  philosophers, 
there  would  be  point  in  relating  his  work  to  one  or  other 
movement  in  philosophy.  And  this,  I  think,  goes  for  both  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  that  work.  Dr.  Leavis’s  admiration 
(thoroughly  justified)  for  Leslie  Stephen  would  suggest,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  matter  of  nearness  to  Leavis’s  own  method 
and  judgment,  the  realist-empiricist  tradition  would  be 
‘getting  warm’,  whereas  almost  any  kind  of  idealist  philosophy 
(see  the  remarks  on  Shelley,  p.  221)  would  be  emphatically 
‘cold’.  It  is  certainly  this  realist-empiricist  tradition  that  Dr. 

‘  See  vol.  XVI,  No.  4. 
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Lea  vis  would  be  happiest  about,  rather  than  the  ‘personalist’ 
or  ‘existentialist’  tradition  mentioned  above.  But  is  not  this 
realist-empiricist  tradition  precisely  accompanied,  very  often,  by 
a  somewhat  stern,  humourless  moralism?  Now,  if  there  is  any 
sign  of  a  narrowness  of  interest  and  response  in  Dr.  Leavis  (at 
least,  judging  from  his  published  work)  it  would  be  in  his 
comparative  neglect  of  comedy,  and  in  the  sense  that  goes  with 
that  neglect,  the  sense  that  the  critic  should  never  ‘let  himself 
go’.  Perhaps  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways:  I  have  praised  Dr. 
Leavis  for  always  ‘keeping  his  head’,  and  now  I  am  asking 
that  he  should  let  himself  go.  But  we  must  register  the  limita¬ 
tion  that  goes  with  Dr.  Leavis’s  kind  of  strength.  I  am  not 
^  asking  that  he  should  reverse  his  judgment  on  (say)  Fielding; 

,  or  that  he  should  not  continue  to  admire  the  achievement  of 
;  t  Hard  Times;  only  tliat  there  should  be  a  little  more  allowance 
I  I  for  the  place  of  sheer  exuberance,  real  laughter,  in  the  ‘life’ 
i  I  that  is  so  constantly  his  criterion.  Of  course,  there  must 
f  continue  to  be  discriminations;  this  is  a  plea  to  give  more 
i  [  weight  to  ‘fun’  in  Chaucer  or  Shakespeare,  not  a  plea  to  sell 
)  i  out  to  Chesterton. 

c  f  These  critical  remarks  will,  I  hope,  be  recognized  as  growing 
:  out  of  and  even  enforcing  the  tribute  that  it  has  been  my  desire 

-  L  to  pay  Dr.  Leavis.  And  if  I  have  had  occasionally  to  accuse 
[>  1  him  of  prejudice,  of  the  already-made-up-mind,  that  is  an 
t  ^  exceptional  occurrence  in  a  critic  who  can  analyse  with  such 
admirable  objectivity  the  work  of  writers  whose  general  views 
e  t  he  cannot  accept.  I  am  thinking  of  the  essay  on  Hopkins’s 
1.  poetry  in  this  volume,  or  of  the  superb  essay  on  Eliot’s  Four 
5,  "  Quartets  in  Education  and  the  University  (what  a  pity  that  essay 
:r  could  not  have  been  detached  from  its  not  altogether  suitable 
le  ^  context  and  reprinted  here).  And  perhaps  I  can  best  end,  since 
nil  have  started  in  a  personal  way,  with  a  personal  rewriting  of 
)r  [  Dr.  Leavis’s  own  remarks  on  Hopkins.  (The  reader  who 
•d  1  possesses  the  book  will  find  the  original  of  this  passage  on  p.  48.) 
)e  Transposing  ‘Dr.  Leavis’  for  ‘Hopkins’,  it  would  run  thus; 
ly 

ly  Dr.  Leavis  is  the  literary  critic  of  a  non-dogmadc  liberal 

ir.  humanism.  For  the  Christian  critic  there  are  consequent 

difficulties  and  delicacies.  But  there  is  something  that  can 
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be  seen,  and  said,  at  once:  Lea  vis’  liberal  interests  are 
bound  up  with  the  presence  in  his  criticism  of  a  vigour  of 
mind  that  puts  him  in  another  critical  world  from  the 
other  liberal  humanists.  It  is  a  vitality  of  thought,  a 
vigour  of  the  thinking  intelligence,  that  is  at  the  same  time 
a  vitality  of  concreteness. 
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Thanatopsis  for  Critics: 

A  Brief  Thesaurus  of  Deaths  and  Dyings 

KENNETH  BURKE 

SO  far  as  this  world  of  our  jxjsitive  experience  is  concerned, 
death  can  only  be  an  idea,  not  something  known  by  us  as  we 
know  our  bodily  sensations.  In  fact,  its  ideality  is  probably  one 
f  element  that  recommends  it  to  the  use  of  poets,  whose  trade  it 
is  to  deal  exclusively  in  symbols.  And  since  so  much  modern 
i  effort  is  expended  upon  the  spreading  and  preventing  of  death, 
f  or  upon  the  use  of  death  as  a  rhetoric  of  threat,  the  essential 
I  ideaUty  of  the  term  is  disguised  by  the  overwhelming  material 
i  reality  of  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  involved.  Moreover,  since 
r  no  poet  can  write  of  death  from  an  immediate  experience  of  it, 
I  the  imagining  of  death  necessarily  involves  images  not  directly 
[  belonging  to  it.  It  lies  beyond  the  realm  of  images  —  or  at 
^  least  beyond  the  realm  of  such  images  as  the  living  body  knows. 

The  following  is  a  tentative  list  of  the  ‘deflections’  that  the 
I  idea  of  death  reveals  as  a  literary  topic.  The  assumption  is 
that,  if  death  is  not  an  immediate  experience,  then  the  ubiquit¬ 
ous  talk  of  death  can  very  readily  be  talk  of  something  else. 

'  The  list  being  empirical  rather  than  logical,  I  cannot  be  sure 
that  it  is  exhaustive. 

-  (1)  The  obvious,  most  direct  reference,  as  with  hunger, 

[  disease,  misfortune,  hardship,  sorrow.  All  such  ills  And  their 
‘logical  fulfilment’  in  Death;  hence  as  imagery  they  may  share 
in  its  essence. 

(2)  In  what  Yeats  might  have  called  ‘the  thinking  of  the 
body’,  there  is  Death  as  the  analogue  of  corruption,  the  morally 
or  physically  repugnant.  In  general,  there  would  be  the 
‘cloacal’  connotations  of  the  topic. 

(3)  ‘Mortification.’  That  is:  If  there  arc  social  burdens  to 
which  one  resigns  oneself,  if  there  are  social  barriers  which  one 
conscientiously  seeks  not  to  want  to  cross,  such  moralistic 
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confinements  placed  upon  ambition  and  trespass  are  ‘sacrificial’ 
in  attitude.  They  reach  their  ultimate  in  ascetic  disciplines 
aimed  at  the  programmatic  ‘mortifying’  of  the  senses.  A 
gallant  excess  of  self-control  thus  becomes  organized  into  a 
strategy  for  living  that  attains  its  grand  rationale  in  a  cult  of  the 
‘dying  life’.  Its  antithesis  is  celebrated  in  Rabelais’  rules  for 
the  Abbey  of  Thelema,  summarized  in  the  slogan  fats  ce  que 
vouldras. 

(4)  Death  as  dignification.  This  is  a  major  motive  in  poets’ 
fondness  for  the  imagery  of  Death.  Since  praise,  honours,  and 
the  like  properly  go  to  the  dead,  by  associations  of  this  sort  the 
poem  has  a  good  chance  of  gaining  solemnity.  (Recall  how 
well  the  Oraison  Funebre  of  Bossuet  went  with  the  etiquette 
of  the  French  Court.) 

(5)  As  dialectical  opposite.  ‘Death’  as  counterpoint  to 
‘Life’  is  a  way  of  celebrating  ‘Life’  by  contrast.  (And  note  an 
irony  here:  When  the  manifold  positive  details  of  day-to-day 
existence  are  all  felt  to  be  included  under  the  head  of  some 
such  general  term  as  ‘Life’,  ‘Death’  is  already  implicit  in  the 
very  term  to  which  it  would  seem  to  be  the  opposite.  For  an 
expression  so  general  as  ‘Life’  omits  in  itself  the  vital  particulan 
of  each  uniquely  living  moment.  Yet  people  do  spontaneously 
generalize;  hence  one  may  question  whether  even  a  cult  of  the 
positive  detail  does  more  than  conceal  such  implications.) 

(6)  As  image  of  fulfilment  (the  ‘entelechial’  motive),  in 
accordance  with  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  ‘end’,  to 
name  either  the  purpose  or  the  cessation  of  an  act.  The  ‘logic  of  a 
life’  can  thus  be  represented  by  whatever  way  of  dying  is  felt 
to  be  the  fitting  culmination  of  such  a  life. 

(7)  As  surrogate  for  sexual  union.  The  Liebestod  principle: 
sexual  fulfilment  as  a  dying.  Thus  there  can  be  a  figuring  of 
transcendent  sexual  union  in  stories  of  thwarted  lovers  buried 
in  one  grave.  (By  the  same  token,  imagery  of  suicide  can  be  a 
heroically  transmogrified  variant  of  self-abuse,  as  with  much 
such  tragic  fiction  written  in  or  about  adolescence.) 

(8)  Death  as  means  of  relief  (from  pain,  sorrow,  or  other 
burdens).  As  the  perfect,  permanent  anaesthetic.  In  so  far  as 
perception  (aesthesis)  is  painful,  there  is  positive  promise  in 
the  thought  of  its  absolute  counterpart.  Perhaps  we  should 
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I  include  here:  Death  as  the  ‘absolutizing’  of  the  real  experience 
of  sleep.  Thus,  Prudentius,  The  Daily  Round  {Liber  Cathemerinon) : 
‘This  sleep  that  is  given  for  a  time  is  an  image  of  everlasting 
death’  {hie  somnus  ad  tempos  datuslest  forma  mortis  perpetis). 

I  (9)  Death  as  rebellion.  Obviously,  this  motive  is  closely 
related  to  Class  8.  For  it  is  usually  concerned  with  release 
from  burdens  imposed  upon  the  sufferer  and  his  associates  by 
1  the  conditions  of  social  injustice.  But  it  has  a  manifesto-like 
quality,  even  a  gesture  or  swagger  (as  with  its  variants  in  French 
existentialism  during  the  Nazi  occupation),  that  distinguishes 
I  it  from  death-as-relief  pure  and  simple.  To  be  under  the  sign 
I  of  Death,  Class  9,  is  to  be  motivated  by  thoughts  of  freedom, 
however  roundabout.  Suicide  in  this  context  can  be  a  refuge 
from  the  oppressor.  ^  Hence,  in  slave  cultures,  the  priests  were 
I  careful  to  make  it  clear  that,  by  their  powers,  the  suicide  slave 
would  be  pursued  beyond  the  grave.  (The  authorities  there, 
jl  that  duplicated  the  authorities  here,  would  be  waiting  for  him.) 

Christianity  holds  out  the  ‘promise’  of  immortality,  along  with 
1  the  ‘threat’.  In  his  De  Rerum  ffatura  Lucretius  praises  death  as  a 
1  means  of  freeing  men  from  the  fear  of  wrathful  authorities  in 
I  the  other  world,  (But  in  bringing  to  our  imagination  the 
thought  of  plagues  as  caused  by  nature  rather  than  by  wrathful 
j  gods,  he  becomes  so  poetically  zealous  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
I  plague  that  the  only  thing  left  us  is  devout  prayer  to  a  kind 
divinity.)  Plotinus  pronounces  against  suicide.  (He  calls  it  the 
‘reasoned  dismissal’.)  In  the  Phaedo  Socrates  puts  the  matter 

I  thus: 

!■ 

!  If  one  of  your  possessions,  an  ox  or  an  ass,  for  example,  took 

,  I  the  liberty  of  putting  himself  out  of  the  way  when  you  had 

p  j  given  no  intimation  of  your  wish  that  he  should  die,  would 

I  you  not  be  angry  with  him,  and  punish  him  if  you  could? 

^  Then  there  may  be  reason  in  saying  that  a  man  should  wait 

^  j  and  not  take  his  own  life  until  God  summons  him,  as  he  is 

now  summoning  me. 

r  I  deduce  from  this  that  the  slave  could  slay  himself  without 
s  fear,  if  the  master  gave  him  permission  to  do  so.  (In  Socrates’s 
1  dvic-minded  devices  for  transforming  the  conditions  of  social 
i  order  into  the  corresponding  order  of  moral  scruples,  the  voice 
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of  the  citizenry  would  be  the  master.)  Malingering,  ‘race 
suicide’  through  disbelief  in  ‘progress’,  etc.,  probably  lie  on  the 
fringes  of  this  motive,  Baudelaire’s  thoughts  on  spleen  et  ideal 
being  perhaps  the  most  statuesque  expression  of  the  attitude, 
or  poetic  strategy. 

(10)  Death,  or  rather  dying,  as  rebirth.  Death  as  the  imaging 
of  change.  The  dying  to  one  identity  can  imply  the  being-bom 
to  another.  Death,  in  this  sense,  could  stand  roundabout  for 
any  transubstantiation,  any  change  (to  a  higher,  lower,  or 
merely  different  stage,  or  to  a  stage  that,  while  in  some  resi>ects 
lower,  would  be  higher  in  other  respects,  usually  the  more 
important  ones).  This  would  be  the  happier  aspect  of  Death 
as  the  ultimate  separation  or  departure.  Probably  this  heading 
should  also  include  Death  as  the  return  to  the  womb  (with  the 
ocean  representing  the  amniotic  fluid).  Cf.  Whitman’s 
*Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking’,  or  Hart  Crane’s  poems. 
(Malcolm  Cowley’s  suggestion.) 

(11)  Death  as  the  expression  for  sexual  frigidity,  or  of 
emotional  impotence  generally.  Cf  the  ‘death’  theme  in  the 
imagery  of  autumn  or  winter,  night,  drought,  north,  hate, 
wilderness,  cold,  snow,  ice,  sand,  salt  (rather,  excess  of  salt). 

(12)  Death  as  mental  unbalance,  as  the  area  of  some  dan¬ 
gerously  alternative  self  that,  if  it  gained  control,  would  reign 
absolutely.  The  alcoholic,  when  sober,  may  almost  hear  as  an 
inner  voice  the  motives  nagging  him  to  his  drug;  and  ‘Death’ 
may  come  to  stand  for  this  other  personality.  Hence,  Death  as 
‘ihe  Imaginative’  (when  imagination  becomes  flatly  equated 
with  the  sleep  of  reason). 

(13)  Death  as  ‘bloodlust’.  We  might  treat  this  as  a  perverse 
variant  of  a  resjjonse  to  social  tensions,  such  as  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed  under  the  heading  of  ‘mortification’.  Mortification  is  a 
scrupulous  and  deliberate  clamping  of  limitations  upon  the  self. 
Certain  requirements  for  the  maintaining  of  a  given  social 
order  attain  their  counterparts  in  the  requirements  of  an 
individual  conscience;  and  when  the  principle  of  such  require¬ 
ments  is  scrupulously  carried  to  excess,  you  get  ‘mortification’. 
(For  instance,  if  conditions  of  private  property  call  forth 
corresponding  ideals  of  monogamistic  love,  and  if  the  carrying- 
out  of  such  ideals,  to  be  scrupulously  complete,  requires  that 
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one  should  not  trespass  upon  the  property  of  another’s  wife, 
then  by  the  rules  of  ‘mortification’  one  should  voluntarily 
punish  whatever  ‘senses’  are  thought  to  make  such  trespass 
seem  desirable.)  ‘Bloodlust’  is  apparently  such  a  motive  in 
reverse:  a  dismal  variant  of  the  motives  that,  in  the  Rabelaisian 
Abbey  of  Theleme,  merely  amounted  to  a  rollicking  good 
appetite. 

This  can  be  exploited  to  the  ends  of  political  reaction,  since 
it  so  readily  fits  the  scapegoat  principle.  (For  once  the  embar¬ 
rassments  of  the  social  order  have  been  ‘internalized’,  being 
experienced  as  scruples  of  the  individual  consciousness,  the 
conscience-ridden  can  get  relief  from  such  austerity  by  search 
for  a  villain  without,  for  an  external  foe  ‘possessed  of  the  devil’. 
The  result,  when  materialized,  in  keeping  with  the  modem 
materialist  emphasis,  adds  up  to  doctrines  of  Blut,  ‘good’  Blut 
vs.  ‘bad’  Blut.  And  the  reactionary  implications  of  such 
thought-patterns  are  a  matter  of  recent  history.)  ‘Bloodlust’ 
can  also  readily  merge  with  sexual  motives,  since  the  principle 
underlying  fantasies  of  sexual  rape  can  be  expressed  more 
sweepingly  by  the  imagery  of  criminal  or  political  violence  in 
general.  And  there  is  a  caricature  (or  mockery)  of  ‘tragic 
dignification’  here,  too,  since  the  ‘bloodlust’  may  be  celebrated 
in  terms  of  some  Cause,  in  behalf  of  which  the  votary  would 
willingly  sacrifice  himself.* 

To  return  to  the  happier  observations  on  the  dialectics  of 
‘Death’,  considered  as  a  strategic  counter  in  the  poet’s  arsenal 
of  terms.  It  must  be  repeated  that,  whatever  the  evidence  of 
Death,  we  have  no  direct  experience  of  it.  To  experience 
Death  is,  by  the  same  token,  to  be  beyond  the  terms  of  our 
existence  here  and  now.  (Probably,  whatever  our  struggles 
against  it,  there  is  a  final  moment  of  delicious  yielding, 
sometimes  bathetically  announced,  in  temporal  terms,  even  as 
a  last  neo-infantile  surrender  to  sudden  defecation.  Every  cell 
of  the  Stoic  body,  that  for  so  many  years  had  fought  to  dis¬ 
cipline  itself,  is  then  probably  —  I  first  wrote  ‘now’  —  ecstatic 
in  its  state  of  surrender.  Perhaps  that’s  why  the  pious,  when 
dying,  think  they  hear  angelic  song,  or  why  those  who  return 

^  It  may  be  objected  that  here  we  have  veered  a  bit  from  our  subject.  We  have 
gone  from  Death  to  the  Kill.  The  other  outlying  area  is  our  step  from  Death  to 
Rebirth. 
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after  near-drowning  are  said  to  have  heard  the  ringing  of 
sweet  bells,  or  something  equally  appealing.) 

(14)  Death,  we  have  said,  is  beyond  experience.  Yet  in  a 
way  it  is  very  apparent,  even  in  the  things  we  find  on  the  beach, 
with  their  dirty  Surrealist  shapes.  And  by  these  affinities, 
Death  can  stand  for  plans,  for  secrecy,  for  mystery,  for  guilt, 
for  all  motives  of  the  non-existent  past  and  future,  for  the 
unavowed  and  unavowable  (the  unavowable  which  we  none¬ 
theless  feel  sure  lies  only  just  outside  the  borders  of  our  expres¬ 
siveness).  Here  is  the  realm  beyond  conditions,  actually 
experienced.  And  so,  if  the  temporal  world  is  the  realm  of  the 
divisive,  owing  to  all  the  special  conditions  of  property  and 
experience  and  concentration  (‘fixation’)  that  separate  one 
person  from  another,  so  Death  can  stand  for  the  ‘divine’  realm 
of  the  unconditioned,  where  divisions  are  surpassed.  At  this 
point,  all  the  motives  of  privacy  (‘loneliness’)  can  fit  with 
thoughts  of  an  ultimate  merger.  Through  a  progressive  ‘dying’ 
to  all  images  there  is  a  synthesis  in  idea.  Death  then  becomes  the 
Neo-Platonists’  One,  the  completely  abstract,  which  is  techni¬ 
cally  the  divine,  a  transcending  of  conditions  that  circles  back, 
to  make  itself  consubstantial  with  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
artist’s  preparatory  silence  (the  silence  that  must  precede  the 
saying,  until  ripeness  is  near  to  rot). 

(15)  Not  exactly  a  new  class.  But  just  a  reminder  that  many 
permutations  and  combinations  among  this  list  of  motives  are 
possible.  I  have  called  the  lot  a  ‘thesaurus’,  having  in  mind 
both  Roget’s  Thesaurus  and  a  proverbial  formula  quoted 
by  Aquinas:  ‘Digging  a  grave,  the  man  found  a  treasure’ 
{Fodiens  sepulchrum,  invenit  thesaurum). 

To  underline  how  mixed  the  categories  can  get,  I  shall  end 
the  list  by  citing  a  paragraph  that  I  have  used  in  another 
connection: 

‘And  of  course  there  would  be  endless  permutations  and 
combinations,  as  the  same  topic  may  stand  for  different  motives 
at  different  places  in  a  given  poet’s  work.  Or  it  may  even  stand 
for  antithetical  motives  in  a  single  passage.  For  instance. 
Death  may  figure  both  as  a  symbol  of  corruption  and  as  a 
device  of  stylistic  dignification  (by  reason  of  its  association  with 
such  things  as  the  funeral  cortege).  Indeed,  thanks  to  this 
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rhetorical  function  of  Death  as  a  topic  (as  a  stylistic  means  of 
dignification),  a  poet  whom  we  call  religious  might  often  with 
much  more  accuracy  be  called  a  death-dealing  diplomat.  Or 
the  topic  of  Death  might  simultaneously  stand  for  mortification 
of  the  senses  and  for  sexual  yielding  (of  the  Liebestod  sort),  the 
fluctuancies  that  we  find  as  we  shift  backwards  and  forwards 
between  Wagner’s  Tristan  and  his  Parsifal,  or  the  French 
shuttling  between  Vamour  and  la  mart.  Or  it  may  stand  for 
madness  mixed  with  Neo-Platonist  transcendence  into  the 
Absolute  One.  Or  while  symbolizing  passive  thoughts  of 
release,  it  may  complicate  the  motive  by  adding  the  self-willed 
cult  of  Death  that  takes  to  Byronic  gestures  of  rebellion.  And 
so  on.’* 


*  Since  the  above  article  was  written,  we  have  done  an  essay,  ‘Origins  of 
Language’,  treating  the  Negative  as  the  distinctive  genius  of  language.  In  keeping 
with  our  speculations  in  this  later  piece,  we  might  add:  Insofar  as  the  feeling  for 
language  is  centred  in  the  feeling  for  the  negative,  and  Death  can  stand  for  the 
idea  of  negation  or  privation  in  g^eral,  then  there  would  also  be  a  sense  in  which 
the  topic  of  Death  could  represent  the  cult  of  language.  Look  here  for  a  notable 
overlap  between  a  pious  sense  of  the  negative  command  (the  thou-shalt-nots  of 
the  Decalogue)  and  the  defining  of  God  in  the  dialectic  of  ‘negative  theology’. 
Here  may  be  a  purely  technical  reason  why  many  poets,  who  love  language,  also 
dote  on  Death. 
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Realism  and  the  Novel 

IAN  WATT 


MR.  DOUGLAS  GRANT  has  lately  expressed  in  these  pages 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  state  of  novel  criticism. 
Most  recent  attacks  on  the  problem  have  been  carrying  out  the 
programme  put  forward  by  Allen  Tate:  ‘the  novel  needs 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  attention,  from  the  same  untenable 
position,  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  been  giving 
poetry.’*  I  share  Mr.  Grant’s  feeling  that  this  approach  may  be 
rejecting  too  much  that  is  true  in  previous  views  on  the  nature 
of  the  novel  genre,  and  that  these  traditional  views  need  to  be 
re-interpreted,  not  rejected.  The  view  that  I  am  trying  to 
re-interpret  here  is  an  elementary  one:  that  the  novel  is  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  poetry,  because  it  is  a  new  literary  form 
which  characteristically  uses  language  in  a  primarily  repre¬ 
sentational,  referential,  or  realistic  way.  It  would  follow  that 
analyses  of  the  symbolic  complexity  of  a  novel  must  take 
account  of  its  primarily  realistic  nature. 

It  will  at  once  be  objected  that  the  term  realism  is  so  vague 
and  banal  as  to  be  unhelpful,  and  that  it  cannot  in  any  case  be 
used  as  though  it  were  self-explanatory.  Further,  that  its  use 
tends  to  be  polemic  —  to  suggest  that  all  writers  before  Flaubert 
were  unresisting  victims  of  a  penchant  for  the  unreal.  These 
objections  seem  obviously  true  and  what  follows  here  is  an 
attempt  to  explain  and  re-interpret  one  meaning  of  ‘realism’ 
which  will  make  clearer  the  historical  development  and  the 
formal  methods  of  the  novel  genre  as  a  whole. 

Descriptively,  ‘realism’  means  primarily  ‘minute  fidelity  of 
representation’.  It  was  first  used  in  something  like  this  sense  in 
France,  in  1835,  to  describe  the  ‘verity  humaine’  of  Rembrandt, 

*  ‘For  a  Second  Look',  Kenyon  Review,  vol.  XI  (1949),  pp.  7-10. 

Since  this  article  was  written  I  have  seen  that  a  symposium  on  realism  is  beinf 
held  in  Con^xtrative  Literature.  It  was  initiated  by  Harry  Levin  in  an  interesdni 
survey  of  problems  entidcd  ‘What  is  Realism?’  (Ill  (1951),  193-9). 
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as  opposed  to  the  ‘ideality  po^tique’  of  neo-classical  painting.^ 
Later  its  use  was  extended  to  literature  and  finally  consecrated 
by  a  particular  literary  school,  with  the  apj>earance  in  1856  of 
Realisnu,  a  literary  journal  edited  by  Duranty.  The  term  in 
England  recapitulates  its  history  in  France,  being  applied  first 
to  art  by  Ruskin,  in  Modem  Painters,  in  1856,  and  later  to 
literature,  by  Swinburne  in  1880.*  This  historical  connection 
of  the  term  ‘realism’  with  the  French  school  which  adopted 
it  has  continued  to  influence  its  English  usage;  for  it  often 
carries  with  it  the  odium  aroused  by  the  low  subjects  and 
allegedly  immoral  tendency  of  the  French  Realists,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  their  successors,  the  Naturalists.  The  term  has  another 
and  more  definitely  pejorative  sense,  arising  from  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  realism  with,  minute  detail:  realism  as  photographic, 
as  a  copy  of  the  appearance,  not  the  reality  of  things.  In  our 
dme,  realism  has  acquired  another  kind  of  odium,  connected 
with  the  previous  two:  it  evokes  ‘Ibsen  and  Zola  dealing  with 
the  reality  of  life  in  joyless  and  pallid  words’,*  contrasted  with 

(the  richer  and  more  complex  conceptions  of  symbolism  and 
post-symbolism;  and  suggests  a  realistic  literature  that  is  a  priori 
formless  and  boring,  and  which  certainly  offers  small  oppor- 
I  tunity  for  feats  of  interpretative  criticism. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  term  ‘realism’  has 
on  the  whole  been  avoided  by  modem  critics  of  the  novel, 
except  to  be  p>eremptorily  dismissed.  True  there  arc  some 
qualified  uses  of  the  term  which  are  not  pejorative.  ‘Social 

1  realism’,  as  used  by  the  Marxist  school  of  critics,  extends 
approbation  to  those  novels  whose  representation  of  social 
reality  accords  with  the  views  held  by  the  user  of  the  term.* 
‘Moral  realism’  has  a  general  use  to  indicate  unwilling  assent 
to  the  truth  of  the  picture  of  life  given  by  such  writers  as  Swift  — 
unwilling  because  the  truths  arc  not  pleasant  or  flattering.  And 
I  lastly,  the  use  of  the  terms  ‘realized’  and  ‘realization’  to  express 
I  commendation  for  imagery,  and,  more  broadly,  the  conviction 
I  that  a  writer’s  words  in  some  way  genuinely  correspond  to  his 

'  Bernard  Weinberg,  French  Realism:  the  Critical  Reaction  (London,  1937), 
p.114. 

I  '  O.E.D.  But  Swinburne  wrote  of  the  ‘modem  realut’  in  1870. 
li  *  J.  M.  Synge,  Preface,  TTu  Plc^boy  of  the  IVestem  World. 

*e.g.  George  Lukaci,  Studies  in  European  Realism  (London,  1950),  pp.  3-14. 
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experience,  is  similarly  subjective.  These  three  uses  have  one 
element  in  common:  they  applaud  some  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  a  literary  work  and  the  view  of  reality  held  by  the  user; 
and  they  therefore  have  the  disadvantage  that  they  ultimately 
involve  us  in  a  metaphysical  rather  than  a  literary  problem  — 
the  nature  of  reality. 

This  issue  cannot  be  wholly  avoided.  Broadly  speaking,  all 
uses  of  the  term  ‘realism’  which  are  not  purely  historical, 
eventually  involve  an  imputation  of  correspondence  between 
the  work  of  art  under  discussion  and  ‘reality’.  This  being  so,  it 
seems  logical  to  turn  to  those  professionally  concerned  with  the 
analysis  of  concepts  —  the  philosophers  —  to  see  what  light  they 
can  shed  upon  the  nature  of  modern  literary  realism. 

I 

I 

By  a  paradox  that  will  surprise  only  the  neophyte,  the  term 
realism  in  philosophy  is  most  strictly  applied  to  a  view  of  reality 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  common  usage.  Scholastic 
philosophy  is  realist  because  it  holds  that  it  is  universal,  classes 
or  abstractions,  and  not  the  direct  and  concrete  objects  of  sense- 
perception,  which  are  the  true  ‘realities’.  This,  at  first  sight, 
appears  unhelpful.  For  in  the  novel,  more  than  in  any  other 
genre,  general  truths  only  exist  post  res\  they  can  only  be  elicited 
from  the  concrete  cases  of  individual  characters  in  particular  sit¬ 
uations.  Nevertheless,  a  consideration  of  scholastic  realism  helps 
us  to  focus  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  novel  which  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  major  trend  in  modem  thought.  For,  from 
Descartes  on,  the  general  philosophical  outlook,  however 
various  and  contradictory  in  many  other  respects,  has  not  been 
coloured  by  a  belief  in  universals.  The  characteristic  literary 
form  of  the  modem  period,  and  the  only  one  which  is  sub¬ 
stantially  new,  the  novel,  came  into  being  in  a  period  whose 
intellectual  orientation  was  most  decisively  separated  from  iu 
classical  and  medieval  heritage  by  its  rejection  of  universals. 

This  basic  change  of  intellectual  climate  allotted  a  new 
meaning  to  the  word  realism,  which  was  more  optimistic  about 
the  objective  tmth  of  particular  observations  by  individuals. 
Modem  epistemological  realism,  which  begins  with  Descarta 
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ind  Locke,  and  receives  its  first  full  formulation  by  Reid  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  holds  the  view  that  the 
external  world  is  real,  and  that  our  senses  give  us  a  true  report 
of  it.*  This  tenet  does  not  in  itself  throw  much  light  on  literary 
realism,  nor  on  the  uniqueness  of  the  novel’s  method  of  describ¬ 
ing  reality.  For  one  thing,  almost  everyone,  in  all  ages,  has  in 
one  way  or  another  been  forced  to  some  such  conclusion  about 
the  external  world  by  his  own  experience;  and  consequently 
ill  literature  has  to  some  extent  been  exposed  to  the  same 
epistemological  naivete.  What  b  important  to  the  novel  in 
modem  philosophical  realism  is  less  sp>ecific:  it  is  the  kind  of 
problem  which  it  has  raised,  and  the  way  of  thought  which  it 
has  introduced. 

For  instance,  the  central  problem  which  realism  has  had  to 
£ice  has  been  that  of  dualism,  to  which  Descartes  gave  a  histor¬ 
ically  unprecedented  importance:  How  can  the  individual  mind 
know  anything  that  is  external  to  it?  If  we  put  this  problem  in 
terms  of  literature,  it  becomes  the  familiar  one  of  the  relation 
rf  the  individual  to  his  environment,  a  problem  which,  though 
not,  of  course,  exclusive  to  any  form  of  literature,  is  nevertheless 
more  directly  and  exhaustively  the  subject  of  the  novel  than  of 
other  forms.  The  way  of  thought  which  realism  has  made 
necessary  bears  an  equally  close  relation  to  the  novel:  both  have 
been  individualist,  critical,  introspective,  anti-traditional,  and 
mainly  concerned  with  eliciting  truth  from  the  evidence  of 
particulars.  We  can  at  least  try  to  find  what  closer  correspond¬ 
ences  exist  between  this  general  philosophical  orientation,  and 
'  realism  in  the  novel. 

‘  That  the  founder  of  modem  realism  was  a  dualist  suggests 
'  a  solution  to  two  apparent  contradictions  to  the  view  that 
the  novel  is  basically  a  realistic  genre:  that  which  interprets 
‘realism’  in  the  novel  as  closely  equivalent  to  materialism;  and 
that  which  sees  such  modem  figures  as  Henry  James,  Virginia 
Woolf,  or  James  Joyce  as  non-realist. 

The  French  realists,  and  even  more  the  Naturalists,  were 
often  accused  of  making  the  en^dronment  the  dominating  factor 

j  I  *  I  base  my  generalizations  about  philosophical  realism  on  S.  Z.  Hasan’s 
I  Kttlim  . . .  (Cambridge,  1928),  chapters  i  and  n. 
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in  their  works,  and  esp>ecially  its  economic  aspect.  The 
accusation  was  assisted,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  the  word 
realism,  among  its  other  ambiguities,  has  a  similarly  materialist, 
and  economic  sense.  ‘Res’,  as  a  material  object,  has  given  rise 
to  the  opposition  of  ‘real’  as  opposed  to  ‘personal’  estate;  the 
first  meaning  of  ‘real’  given  in  Johnson’s  Dictionaiy  is  ‘relating 
to  things  not  persons’.  Many  novelists  have  followed  Balzac  in 
being  hypnotized  by  the  spectacle  of  the  fluctuations  of  man’s 
real  estate.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  no  novelist  has  limited  himself  to  material  things;  all  have 
dealt  with  persons,  and  their  interest  in  the  material  has  been 
a  new  emphasis  not  a  total  change  in  the  novel’s  subject-matter. 
This  sense  of  realism  is  surely  an  extreme  literary  pole  which 
parallels  a  philosophical  extreme:  that  which  has  suggested  that 
ordy  the  external  world  is  real. 

At  the  other  extreme,  the  exponents  of  the  subjective  novel  — 
James,  Proust,  Virginia  Woolf,  and  Joyce  —  undoubtedly 
reacted  from  the  French  realist  school,  but  they  are  still  realists. 
They  may  surely  best  be  seen  as  an  opposite  swing  in  the  larger 
development  of  literary  realism:  and  an  exact  parallel  to  the 
other  extreme  of  epistemological  realism,  the  internal,  subjec¬ 
tive,  introspective  and  solipsist  direction  to  which  Descarta 
tended,  and  which  led  to  the  idealism  of  Berkeley  and  the 
scepticism  of  Hume.  However,  although  Descartes  gives 
priority  to  the  internal  objects  of  consciousness  —  the  ego’s 
awareness  of  doubt  or  thought  —  external  objects  are  also 
eventually  found  to  be  real.  So  in  the  novel,  the  most  extreme 
subjectivists  eventually  place  the  individual  in  relation  to  the 
external  world.  It  has  been  a  classic  theme.  All  the  great  novel¬ 
ists,  from  Richardson  on,  have  portrayed  the  interplay  of  the 
subjective  experience  of  the  individual  with  the  external  realidei 
of  the  environment.  Proust  gives  us  —  among  other  things  - 
a  document  of  Cartesian  introspection:  but  it  is  an  intro¬ 
spection  which  reveals  the  external  as  well  as  the  internal  world 
Henry  James’s  technical  triumphs  can  be  seen  as  a  new  solution 
of  the  old  dualist  problem:  the  reader  is  absorbed  into  the  sub¬ 
jective  consciousness  of  the  characters,  and  from  that  point  of 
disadvantage  he  sees  obliquely  and  ironically  revealed  the 
vision  of  the  external  social  facts,  the  furies  of  money,  class  and 
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culture,  which  are  the  real  determinants  of  subjective  ex- 
^  perience,  although  hardly  glimpsed  by  their  human  agents, 

I  and  only  recognized  by  the  reader  when  the  story  is  done:  all 
this  in  service  of  the  novel’s  aim  —  ‘a  direct  impression  of  life’^  — 
Lockean  phrase.  Virginia  Woolf’s  method  is  based  upon  a  con-  . 
I  viction  that  what  she  shows  us  is  more  real,  more  existent,  than 
the  external  facts  presented  by  Mr.  Bennett;  her  claim  is  surely 
i  to  be  more  of  a  realist  than  he  is.  Joyce  is  the  climax  of  the 
novel’s  epistemological  realism.  Mollie  Bloom’s  daydream  and 

*  I  the  objects  in  her  husband’s  drawer*  are  defiantly  unadulterated 
‘  j  samples  of  the  adjustment  of  literary  manner  to  the  opp>osite 

•  i  poles  of  realism,  subjective  and  objective:  they  are  the  reductio  ad 
‘  [  absurdum  of  dualism. 


The  analogy  of  philosophical  dualism,  then,  helps  us  to  see 
the  homogeneity  of  the  novel’s  development:  and  both  may  be 
subsumed  under  the  term  ‘realism’,  because  both  are  results  of 
a  similar  epistemological  bent.  This  epistemological  bent  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  ‘realism’  of  the  novel  is  a  matter  of  its  approach  to 
‘reality’:  its  representational  technique.  The  elements  of  this 
technique  will  now  be  shown  to  be  related  to  the  individualist, 
anti-traditional,  and  particularizing  tendencies  which  epistem¬ 
ological  realism  has  inherited  from  Descartes  and  Locke. 

By  the  individualist  tendency  I  mean  only  the  fact  that  since 
the  Meditations  of  Descartes  the  pursuit  of  truth  has  been  con- 
I  ceived  as  something  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  unaided  individ- 
:  ual  to  achieve,  and  wholly  independent  of  the  body  of  past 
I  thought.  The  ego  has  only  to  turn  the  mind  to  the  immediately 
apprehended  data  of  consciousness  to  achieve  truth.  The 
analogy  of  this  procedure  with  the  novel  is  twofold:  it  applies 
f  to  the  relation  of  the  novelist  to  his  work,  and  to  the  relation  of 
the  novel  to  the  reader.  Each  relation  is  private;  that  is,  the 
(  novelist  writes  alone,  and  the  novel’s  reader  is  also  alone.  There 
I  is  no  relationship,  no  acknowledged  contact,  except  through  the 

>  *  The  exact  relation  of  Henry  James  to  philosophical  realism  can  be  gauged 

:  from  A.  E.  Lovejoy’s  essay  on  the  affinities  of  Pragmatism  with  Natural  Realism, 
1  a  Essays  in  Critical  Realism  (London,  1920),  especially  p.  76. 

}  *  Ulysses  (London,  1922),  pp.  673-5,  I  have  received  very  valuable 

j  dhicism  on  this  and  other  points  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Hodgart. 
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novel,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  printed  equivalent  of  the  data  d 
consciousness  which  one  individual  has  recorded,  and  another  ' 
can  overlook:  the  novel  gives  a  private  view  of  those  individua'  ' 
experiences  which  are  the  source  of  reality  and  truth,  and  it 
value  is  judged,  not  by  reference  to  other  literature,  or  te 
accepted  dogma,  but  by  the  authenticity  of  its  report,  thr 
extent  to  which  the  novelist  convinces  the  reader  that  a  rea 
epistemological  observ'ation  is  being  conducted.  If  the  reade 
is  convinced  that  the  novel’s  picture  of  its  subject  is  accurate 
the  novelist  has  done  the  main  part  of  his  job. 

The  individualist  tendency  of  philosophical  realism  is  closclj 
related  to  its  critical,  anti- traditional,  and  innovating  bent 
departure  from  established  norms  of  thought  and  action  e 
likely  to  lead  to  discoveries  of  truth.  The  novel  embodie 
similar  features  in  its  form  and  content.  It  is  in  itself  formlest 
compared  with  other  literary  forms;  since  the  recording  0; 
individual  experience  is  its  primary  aim,  no  formal  convention 
about  the  way  it  is  done  are  necessary,  or  even  possible.  Just  je 
Descartes’  greatness  resides  in  the  thoroughness  of  his  doubu 
about  past  views  of  truth,  so  the  novel  has  tended  to  set  asid? 
traditional  wisdom  in  favour  of  the  truth  that  each  individua' 
must  continually  experience  anew.  The  novel  is  therefore  well- 
named.  It  rejects  innate  ideas.  It  is  the  vehicle  of  a  culturt 
which  since  the  sixteenth  century'  has  set  a  new  value  or. 
originality.*  Whereas  older  cultures  have  tended  to  makf 
conformity  to  tradition  the  main  test  of  truth,  modem  culture 
has  continuously  held  as  its  aim  the  discovery  of  new  truths, 
the  reshaping  of  reality,  an  aim  which  would  previously  havt 
seemed  both  impossible  and  undesirable.  And  it  is  in  this 
intellectual  climate  that  the  older  forms  of  literature,  whose  plot 
and  essential  theme  have  been  a  matter  of  recapitulation  ratho 
than  discovery,  have  been  challenged  by  the  novel'  who* 
criterion  is  truth  to  individual  experience,  which  is  always 
unique,  and  therefore  always  new.  It  will  surely  be  agreed  that 
it  is  more  damaging  for  a  novel  to  be  an  imitation  in  form  w 
matter  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  kind  of  literature. 

*  See  Max  Scheler,  Versuche  zu  einer  Soziologie  des  Wissens  (Miinchen  imd 
Leipzig,  1924),  p.  I04fr;  ‘Four  Romantic  Words’  in  Logan  Pearsall  Smith,  Wmi 
and  Idums  (London,  1947),  pp.  87-91;  Elizabeth  L.  Mann,  ‘The  Problem  d 
Originality  in  English  Literary  Criticism,  1750-1800’,  P.Q,.,  16  (1939),  pp.  106-1I. 
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The  innovating,  anti-traditional  tendency  of  realist  thought 
is  reflected  in  the  novel’s  plot.  Of  the  classical  genres  only 
comedy  was  supposed  to  have  an  invented  plot;  but,  since  the 
Renaissance  at  least,  it  had  tended  to  prefer  old  ones.  Only 
with  the  novel  did  an  invented  plot  become  the  rule.  The 
action  or  plot  was  thereby  enabled  to  express  exactly  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  life  which  the  novelist  wished.  This  has  a  further 
advantage:  the  fact  that  the  plot  is  not  already  known  gives  the 
reader  a  sense  of  the  discovery  of  a  human  experience  which  is 
real  although  as  yet  unknown  to  him,  whereas  that  of  classical 
tragedy  or  epic  gives  the  reader  a  sense  of  a  reminder,  rather 
than  a  sense  of  a  new  revelation. 

The  invention  of  the  plot  and  its  characters  by  the  novelist 
has  an  importance  which  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate.  It  means 
that  the  novel  is  new  in  the  sense  of  contemporary,  and  thus  teneb 
to  find  a  more  immediate  resonance  in  the  experience  of  the 
reader.  It  is  also  new  in  the  sense  that  its  story  is  unknown  to  the 
reader.  And  finally,  it  is  new  in  the  sense  that  it  permits  a  new 
individual  discovery  of  reality  to  be  embodied  in  plot  as  freely 
as  the  method  of  Descartes  and  Locke  allowed  their  thought  to 
spring  from  the  immediate  facts  of  consciousness. 


The  third  way  in  which  the  methods  of  realist  thought  are 
paralleled  by  the  novel’s  technique  b  the  rejection  of  univer- 
sak,  and  the  pursuit  of  truth  through  the  particulars  of  individ¬ 
ual  experience.  Thb  is  a  significant  alteration  of  the  way  in 
which  reality  is  conceived.  It  b  a  matter,  not  of  universab,  but 
of  particulars.  Truth,  for  Locke,  has  as  its  basb  the  senses  which 
‘at  first  let  in  particular  ideas  and  fumbh  the  yet  empty  cabinet’ 
of  the  mind.‘  The  new  philosophical  attitude  had  its  echoes 
among  the  critics  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose  classical 
values  defended  the  ‘general’  against  the  growing  forces  of  those 
who  preferred  the  particular  in  art  and  literature.*  Much  has 

*  Euqy  Concerning  Human  Understanding,  Bk.  I,  ch.  i,  sect.  15. 

'  On  general  aspects  of  this  controversy,  David  Lovett,  ‘Shakespeare  as  a  Poet 
of  Realism  in  the  eighteenth  century’,  E.L.H.,  2  ( 1935),  pp>  267-89,  Scott  Elleoob, 
The  Background  and  Development  in  English  Criticism  of  the  Theories  of 
Generality  and  Particularity’,  P.M.L.A.,  62  (1947),  pp.  147-82,  and  W.  K.  Wiusatt, 
The  Structure  of  the  “Concrete  Universal’’  in  literature’,  P.M.L.A.,  19  (1940), 
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been  written  on  this  theme  recently,  and  it  has  even  come  to  be 
seen  as  the  most  universal  feature  of  romantic  and  post* 
romantic  literatures  that,  in  various  ways,  the  particular,  not 
the  general,  the  ‘object  as  it  is’,  became  the  main  focus  of 
Uterary  attention.  The  ways  of  thought  encouraged  by 
philosophical  realism  could  only  emerge  in  literature  after  the 
established  traditions  had  been  broken  down,  and  it  took  nearly 
two  centuries.  Then  ‘individualism’,  ‘the  eye  on  the  object’, 
‘the  primary  affections  and  duties’,  and  ‘the  real  language  of 
men’  found  their  full  literary  expression.* 

In  this  context,  the  position  of  Stendhal  and  Balzac,  and  of 
their  successors  the  Realist  school,  and  the  Naturalists,  has 
always  been  clear;  they  have  always  been  seen  as  parts  of  the 
French  romantic  movement.  But  what  of  the  English  realist 
novelists  of  the  eighteenth  century?  One  strand  of  their 
romantic  filiation  has  long  been  seen:  ‘sentimentalism’  as  a 
precursor  of  romanticism.  But  this  has  in  the  past  tended  to  set 
Richardson,  and  Sterne,  ‘sentimentalists’,  in  opposition  to 
Defoe,  Fielding,  and  Smollett  as  ‘realists’.  In  the  analysis  which 
follows,  another  line  of  filiation  will  be  followed,  based, 
not  on  any  emotional  tendency,  but  on  literary  method:  a 
method  alike  in  one  thing  at  least  —  its  concern  for  the  more 
accurate  representation  of  human  life  by  paying  attention 
to  the  objective  dimensions  of  human  existence,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  truth  of  any  report  of  an  action  is  ordinarily 
verified. 

All  literature,  of  course,  is  in  some  sense  an  imitation  of  life,  1 
and  since  Aristotle  at  least  the  question  of  verisimilitude*  had 
occupied  an  important,  though  not,  until  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  dominating  position  in  the  critical  arena.  For  both 

*  See,  for  instance,  Geoffrey  Tillotson,  ‘Arnold  and  Pater:  Critics  Historical, 
Aesthetic  and  Otherwise’,  Essays  and  Studies  by  Members  of  the  English  Association  ed. 
G.  Rostrevor  Hamilton  (1950),  pp.  47-57:  Bertrand  H.  Bronson,  ‘The  Double 
Tradition  of  Dr.  Johnson*,  E.L.H.,  18  (1951),  pp.  103-3. 

*  See  Richard  McKeon,  ‘Literary  Cnticism  and  the  Concept  of  Imitation  ia 
Antiquity’,  M.P.,  34  (1936),  pp.  1-35;  Ralph  C.  Williams,  ‘Two  Studies  in  Epw 
Theory’,  MJ*.,  22  (1924),  pp.  133-58.  (The  first  study  deals  with  verisimilitude  in 
Italian  and  French  romance.) 


pp.  225-36;  and  as  it  affects  the  novel,  Houghton  W.  Taylor,  ‘Modem  Fiction 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Uniformity’,  P.Q,.,  19  (1940),  pp.  225-36,  and  ‘  “Particular 
Character’’:  an  Early  Phase  of  a  Literary  Evolution*,  P.M.L.A.,  60  (1945),  pp- 
161-74. 
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2  I  classical  and  neo-classical  literature  and  criticism  were  domin- 
.  ated  by  literary  forms  such  as  epic  and  tragedy  which  are  not 
(  primarily  concerned  with  realism.  So  it  was  very  difficult  for 

f  the  spirit  of  realist  inquiry  to  lodge  itself  in  the  accepted  literary 

^  forms  of  the  past,  even  though  their  critical  theory  made  a  good 

.  deal  of  the  need  for  verisimilitude.  It  was  much  easier  in  the 

^  novel,  a  form  which  was  at  first  denied  the  status  of  literature, 
and  attempted  only  to  be  mistaken  for  real  life.  It  had  to  face 
f  the  technical  problems  raised  by  the  attempt  to  create  ‘a  direct 
impression  of  life’,  and  it  had  to  face  it  without  a  preconceived 
f  idea  of  literary  verisimilitude.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
technical  problems  in  the  representation  of  individual  exper¬ 
ience,  and  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  eighteenth-century 
novelists  solved  all  of  them;  but  some  of  the  essential  ones  seem 
to  have  been  raised  by  them  for  the  first  time.  The  elementary 
needs  for  the  description  of  the  particulars  of  human  ex¬ 
perience,  it  will  be  agreed,  are  those  of  time  and  place,  and  of 
the  identity  of  the  individuals  concerned.  We  can  at  least  begin 
to  define  the  methodological  realism  of  the  novel  and  the 
place  of  the  eighteenth-century  English  novelists  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  by  considering  its  innovations  in  the  treatment  of  these 
factors. 

The  treatment  of  the  time  and  space  dimensions  is  one  of  the 
i  most  striking  differences  between  the  novel  and  romance. 

I  Coleridge  noted  the  .‘marvellous  independence  and  true 
I  imaginative  absence  of  all  particular  time  and  space  in  the 
i  “Faerie  Queen”  But  the  novel  and  ordinary  life  have  at  least 
!  this  in  common;  our  impressions  of  them  in  the  mind  are  in¬ 
dissolubly  linked  with  a  particular  temporal  and  spatial  con¬ 
text.  The  first  way  in  which  a  speaker  or  writer  can  persuade 
us  in  ordinary  life  that  anything  actually  happened  is  to  tell  us 
where  and  when.  This  difference  of  the  role  of  time  in  novel 
and  romance  is  representative  of  the  difference  between  modern 
and  ancient  thought  on  the  matter. 

Time  was  not  an  essential  dimension  of  reality  as  Plato  con¬ 
ceived  it;  and  in  general,  the  thought  of  Greece  and  Rome  was 
coloured  by  a  belief  in  the  supreme  reality  of  ideas,  ‘universals 

*  Nonesuch  edition,  p.  333. 
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. . .  that  . . .  were  changeless  and  immovable  and  eternal’.* 
Nothing  happened  on  earth,  or  could  happen,  which  was  in 
essence  new.  Consequently,  classical  literature  portrayed,  not 
what  passes  in  the  mind,  but  what  is  and  always  has  been  in  it; 
it  attempted  to  reflect  the  immanent  realities  of  the  world  order, 
not  the  continuously  new  collocations  of  sensations  as  they  occur 
in  each  individual  mind.  Criticism  reflected  this  denial  of  the 
importance  of  time;  for  the  ‘Unity  of  Time’  is  surely  a  denial  of 
the  importance  of  time  as  a  dimension  of  human  life;  immanent 
patterns  of  life  can  be  as  well  unfolded  in  the  space  of  a  day 
as  in  the  space  of  a  lifetime. 

In  a  different  way,  the  classical  literary  roles  of  time  equally 
denied  the  force  of  time  as  we  experience  it,  as  duration  and 
succession.  The  winged  chariot  and  the  grim  reaper  ^^rhose 
occasional  and  dramatic  interventions  in  human  affairs  make 
us  forget  the  reality  of  those  human  affairs  which  exist  in  the 
ordinary  time  dimension,  and  remind  us  instead  of  the  superior 
status  in  reality  of  the  life  which  is  conceived  sub  specie  aetemitatis. 

Such  a  view  of  time  is  still  present  in  Elizabethan  literature. 
Troy  and  medieval  England  are  only  two  different,  and  not 
very  different,  backgrounds  against  which  the  wheel  of  time 
chums  out  the  same  eternally  applicable  exempla.  Later,  in 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  we  have  the  same  abstract  and  unparticular¬ 
ized  sense  of  the  passage  of  time  as  in  the  romances  and 
Shakespeare’s  history  plays.*  But,  if  the  modem  sense  of  time 
was  as  yet  unrepresented  in  literature,  it  was  already  active  in 
philosophy.  Time  was  an  essential  dimension  of  reality  to  the 
new  exponents  of  individualist  and  introspective  thought,  from 
Montaigne  and  Descartes  onwards.*  Our  apprehension  of  time 
was  an  essential  psychological  problem  in  Locke;*  and  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  both  in  history  and  in  science,  the  time 
dimension  was  given  a  new  importance  as  both  fields  of  study 
became  more  scientific  in  their  aims  and  methods. 

Here  again  we  can  find  a  general  correlation  between  the 

*  SAifUEL  Alexander,  Titiu,  Space  and  Deity  (1920),  aI.,WYNDHAM  Lewis,  Time 
and  Western  Man  (London,  1927),  p.  155. 

*  Some  of  the  evidence  is  presented  in  Mable  Bulland,  The  Presentation  of  Time 
in  the  Elizabethan  Drama  (New  Haven,  1912). 

*  Georoes  Poulet,  Etudes  sur  le  Temps  Humain  (Edinburgh,  1949),  deals  with 
the  change  from  medieval  to  modem  ideas  of  time  in  chapters  one  to  three. 

*  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding,  Bk.  II,  chs.  xiv,  xv. 
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modern  realistic  movement  —  specifically  here  in  its  psychology 
and  its  world-view  —  and  the  realism  of  the  novel.  For  the 
novel  also  gives  time  a  new  and  important  place  both  in  its 
method  of  narration,  and  in  its  general  view  of  life.  E.  M. 
Forster  sees  as  one  of  the  two  roles  of  the  novel,  the  portrayal  of 
‘life  by  time’,^  which  has  been  added  to  literature’s  more 
ancient  role,  the  portrayal  of ‘life  by  values’.  The  portrayal  of 
‘life  by  time’  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  novel’s  wider  and  more 
general  concern  with  particularity  and  minuteness  of  descrip¬ 
tion.  As  T.  H.  Green  wrote  in  his  Estimate  of  the  Value  and  In¬ 
fluence  of  Works  of  Fiction  in  Modern  Times  (1862),  the  greater 
part  of  life  cannot  be  represented  in  literature  ‘simply  from  its 
slowness’;*  but  the  beginnings  of  such  a  representation  can  be 
found  in  Defoe  and  the  slowed  down  tempo  of  his  narration. 

.The  time  element  has  a  further  importance  in  the  novel. 
That  an  event  happened  at  a  particular  time  is  a  piece  of  in¬ 
formation  that  is  important  for  the  authenticity  it  bestows. 
And  when  we  have  the  impression  that  all  the  actions  narrated 
are  part  of  the  same  time  continuum,  they  take  on  a  different 
status:  a  story  becomes  a  novel.  The  novel,  Forster  has  said,  is 
a  narrative  where  one  thing  happens  and  therefore  another 
thing  happens.*  The  time  dimension  must  be  made  real  before 
we  can  feel  that  a  character  is  the  product  of  his  past  actions, 
and  that  the  pattern  of  all  the  characters  and  actions  is  one  of 
cause  and  effect. 

It  is  evident  that  plot  and  character  do  not  have  this  kind  of 
authenticity  in  romance:  but  that  they  do  in  Defoe,  and  in  later 
novels.  In  a  sense,  Defoe’s  time-schemes  are  careless  and  ill 
contrived:  the  time  scales  of  the  novels  are  often  both  contradic¬ 
tory  in  themselves,  and  inconsistent  with  their  historical  setting.* 
Still,  the  main  effects  of  a  particularized  presentation  of  time 
are  there.  Although  the  events  described  are  actually  recounted 
decades  after  they  actually  happened  to  Crusoe,  Moll  Flanders 
and  Roxana,  they  are  set  upon  a  general  autobiographical  time 
scale  which  is  presented  in  some  detail.  The  main  events  are  so 

*  Asptcts  of  th*  Novel  (London,  1927),  pp.  28-31. 

*  Works,  Nettleship  (London,  iSW),  III,  p.  36. 

*  Aspects  of  the  Novel,  pp.  82-3. 

*  The  most  complete  accoimt  of  these  errors  is  to  be  found  in  Paul  Dottin,  Daniel 
De  Foe  et  ses  Romans  (Paris  1924),  vols.  II  and  III. 
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narrated  as  to  give  the  impression  of  their  occurring  in  the 
historic  present,  and  the  details  of  these  events  are  depicted 
through  a  closer  or  more  discriminated  time-dimension  than 
had  been  previously  embodied  in  narrative. 

Richardson  took  the  process  a  stage  further.  The  letter  form 
gives  us  a  sense  that  all  is  happening  at  the  present  time.  And 
the  device  —  clumsy  though  it  is  in  many  respects  —  also  slowed  I 
down  the  time-scale  of  events  to  one  very  near  that  of  actual 
experience.  Characters  and  events,  for  the  first  time,  are  set 
upon  a  time  scale  not  of  years,  but  of  hours  and  minutes.  It  is 
probably  true  to  say  that  the  decisive  technical  factor  wluch 
has  caused  so  general  an  assent  to  the  view  that  Richardson  is 
the  first  novelist,  is  his  development  of  a  form  of  narrative  which 
is  composed  entirely  of  what  he  called  ‘critical  situations  . . . 
with  what  may  be  called  instantaneous  descriptions  and  re¬ 
flections’.*  It  was  this  unprecedentedly  thorough  kind  of  par¬ 
ticularity  as  regards  the  time  scale,  this  close  attention  to  the 
details  of  the  succession  of  actions,  which  was  the  basis  of  his 
achievement  and  influence;  it  did  for  the  novel  what  Griffith’s 
technique  of  the  ‘close-up’  did  for  the  film:  took  the  audience 
closer  to  the  object  than  had  ever  been  done  before.  Later  novel¬ 
ists  could  absorb  his  closeness  to  the  realized  scene  without 
necessarily  adopting  his  epistolary  technique. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  importance  of  the  time  dimen¬ 
sion  to  the  novel’s  methodological  realism  is  supported  by  the 
innovations  of  the  two  other  most  original  novelists  of  the 
century. 

Fielding  ridiculed  the  Richardsonian  use  of  the  present  tense 
in  Shamela*  and  the  day  by  day  method  of  narration  in  Tom 
Jones.*  But  he,  too,  felt  the  need  to  give  an  authentic  time 
scale  to  Tom  Jones',  it  was  probably  the  first  work  to  be  com¬ 
posed  with  the  aid  of  an  almanac,  so  that  the  phases  of  the  moon 
for  instance,  in  the  novel,  are  correctly  located  for  the  year 
i745-‘ 

Sterne’s  treatment  of  time  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the 
philosophical-realist  view  of  time.  The  story  of  the  Shandy 
family  has  an  external  temporal  realism,  in  that  enough  is  said 

*  Preface,  Clarissa.  *  Letter  6.  *  Book  II,  ch.  i. 

*  Thii  was  shown  by  F.  S.  EHckson  (W’ilbur  L.  Cross,  Henry  Fielding  (New 
Haven,  1918),  II,  pp.  189-93). 
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to  make  it  possible  to  date  all  the  events  on  the  historical  time 
scale:*  it  has  an  internal  temporal  realism  in  that  the  actual 
sequence  of  narration  follows  the  subjective  succession  of  ideas 
in  the  author’s  mind:  and  finally,  Sterne  proposes  a  total  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  duration  of  his  fictional  events  and  the 
reader’s  experience  of  them  —  one  hour’s  reading  to  every  hour 
in  the  hero’s  waking  life.  If  the  novelist,  then,  takes  temporal 
verisimilitude  to  its  logical  conclusion,  his  novel  can  never  be 
completed.  In  seeing  this  Sterne  is  foreseeing  later  contradic¬ 
tions  in  the  realist  novel’s  technique,  which  also  have  their 
parallel  in  later  realist  philosophy.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the 
contemporary  exponents  of  realism,  Bertrand  Russell,  has 
named  his  paradox  of  time,  the  ‘Tristram  Shandy’.* 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  space  is  the  necessary 
correlative  of  time: 

‘What  is  actual  is  actual  only  for  one  time 
And  only  for  one  place.’ 

The  individual,  particular  case  is  defined  by  its  position  in 
space  and  time.*  The  methodological  realism  of  the  novel  pays 
a  closer  attention  to  both  these  aspects  of  reality  than  other 
forms.  It  is  not  easy  to  differentiate  the  two:  the  terms  ‘minute’ 
and  ‘present’,  applying  to  both  time  and  place  description, 
show  this,  and  Proust’s  novel  is  the  locus  classicus  of  their  in¬ 
divisibility.  Still,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  briefly  how  the 
dghteenth-century  novelists  made  a  break  from  the  unparticu¬ 
larized  locations  of  other  literary  forms,  and  began  to  give  the 
novel  its  spatial  particularity. 

Place  is  unparticularized  and  general  in  romance,  tragedy, 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  in  comedy.  Shakespeare,  Johnson  tells 
us,  ‘had  no  regard  to  distinction  of  time  or  place’,*  and  in  this 
respect  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Candide  are  as  unlike  the  novel  as 

*  Theodore  Baird,  ‘The  Time  Scheme  of  Tristram  Shandy  and  a  Source’, 
P.M.L.A.,  51  (1936),  pp.  803-20:  Tristram  Shandy,  Bk.  II,  ch.  vi,  Bk.  Ill,  chs.  xvm, 
XDC,  Bk.  IV,  ch.  xxxn. 

'  Principles  of  Mathematics  (London,  1937),  pp.  358-60. 

*  Coleridge  points  out  that  our  idea  of  time  is  ‘^ways  blended  with  the  idea  of 
space’  in  Biographia  Literaria,  ed.  Shawerens  (London,  1907),  i,  p.  187. 

*  Preface  to  Shakespeare,  in  Johnson  on  Shakespeare,  ed.  Raleigh  (London,  1908), 
pp.  21-2. 
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Sidney’s  Arcadia.  But  Defoe,  though  lacking  the  careful  precis¬ 
ion  that  has  become  customary  in  the  novel,  sets  his  novels  in 
particular  places,  and  by  occasional  details  or,  more  rarely, 
by  set  passages  of  description  such  as  are  found  in  Robinson 
Crusoe,  gives  us  enough  of  the  spatial  setting  of  his  novels  to 
convince  us  of  their  authenticity.  Then  Richardson  —  here 
again  occupying  the  central  place  in  the  development  of  the 
methodological  realism  of  the  novel  —  gives  such  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  surroundings  of  Clarissa  that  there  is  an 
anticipation  of  Balzac  in  the  way  the  Harlowe  mansion  be¬ 
comes  a  perv’asive  operating  force,  a  physical  and  moral 
environment  which  is  a  part  of  the  total  effect.  Fielding,  once 
again,  must  be  placed  between  Richardson’s  particularity  and 
the  more  generalized  spatial  setting  of  romance.  But  he, 
Smollet,  and  Sterne  all  give  us  a  definite,  tangible,  physical 
environment. 


IV 


Particular  time  and  place  combine  in  Locke  to  give  the 
principle  of  individuation;  a  specific  locus  in  both  dimensions  is 
what  distinguishes  an  individual  object  from  the  others  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  class.’  The  same  principle  operates  in  the  novel. 
The  individualization  of  character  is  clearly  related  to  the 
development  of  means  for  the  rendering  of  the  objective  con¬ 
ditions  of  its  existence.  Of  these,  a  specific  time  and  place  are 
primary  conditions  for  the  differentiation  of  the  individual  from 
the  type.  This  differentiation  is  an  important  part  of  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  characters  of  the  romance  and  the  novel. 
A  convenient  way  of  showing  the  contrast  is  to  consider  the  way 
their  characters  are  named.  Proper  names  in  philosophy  raise 
the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  and  the  class; 
so  in  the  novel  the  realistic  technique  required  a  break  with 
the  traditional  practice  of  giving  characters  class-names.*  John 
Dennis  reflected  the  current  view  when  he  wrote  that  since 
‘poetical  persons  are  general’,  they  need  only  be  ‘barely 
named’.*  But  if  the  persons  of  the  novel  are  to  have  the  same 

*  Essof,  Bk.  II,  ch.  xxvn. 

*  There  is  a  resume  of  English  practice  in  Charlotte  Sennenwald’s  ‘Die  Namenge- 
bung  bei  Dickens;  eine  Stui^e  uber  Lautsymbolik’,  Palaestra,  203  (1936),  15-38. 

*  Works,  ed.  E.  N.  Hooker  (Baltimore,  1939-43),  i,  45. 
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status  as  those  of  life,  their  names  must  imitate  those  of  real 
persons.  Sir  Toby  Belch,  or  Mr.  Badman  will  not  do,  and  nor 
will  Chloe  who  has  no  surname  and  is  ‘common  as  the  Air’. 
So  the  novel  established  the  practice  of  using  real  names,  a 
practice  which  the  novelists  disregard  at  the  peril  of  sacrificing 
the  kind  of  reality  which  we  ordinarily  accord  the  characters  in 
novels.  As  Henry  James  said  of  Trollope’s  ‘ambiguity  of  mind 
as  to  what  constitutes  evidence’  —  ‘A  Mr.  Quiverful  with  four¬ 
teen  children  is  too  difficult  to  believe  in.  We  can  believe  in  the 
name  and  we  can  believe  in  the  children;  but  we  cannot 
manage  the  combination.’* 

At  all  events,  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  novel  has,  by  the  use 
of  real  names,  symbolized  its  intention  of  dealing  with  the  same 
social  world,  in  the  same  descriptive  way,  as  we  practise  in 
ordinary  life.  And,  once  again,  we  find  that  the  development 
of  the  novel’s  realistic  methodology  in  this  respect  too  is  initiated 
by  the  eighteenth-century  English  novelists.  Defoe,  casually  and 
sometimes  contradictorily  it  is  true,  gives  his  main  characters 
ordinary  names.*  Richardson  does  so  in  a  more  thoroughgoing 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time  introduces  considerations  of 
symbolic  appropriateness  without  detracting  from  realism,  in 
such  names  as  Clarissa  Harlowe  and  Robert  Lovelace.  Fielding 
combines  the  old  and  the  new  literary  tradition  by  compromis¬ 
ing-creating  a  world  where  some  characters  have  general 
names  —  All  worthy  and  Western  —  whereas  others  have  partic¬ 
ular  and  realistic  ones  —  Tom  Jones  and  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick. 
And  Sterne  takes  the  naming  conventions  of  realism  to  their 
reductio  ad  absurdum  by  making  the  name  Tristram  Shandy  the 
unique  symbol  of  the  bearer’s  destinies. 

V 

There  are  many  other  matters  in  which  the  novel’s  essential 
particularity  of  method  could  be  demonstrated.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  of  them  b  language.  One  of  the  earliest  causes 
of  trouble  which  philosophical  realism  hit  on  was  the  fact  that 
words  did  not  all,  or  equally,  stand  for  real  objects:  and  Defoe’s 

*  Partial  Portraits  (London,  1888),  p.  ti8. 

'  I  have  dealt  with  this  theme  in  some  detail  in  ‘The  Naming  Characters  in 
Defoe,  Richardson,  and  Fielding’,  R.ES.,  35  (1949),  pp-  322-38. 
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language  is  surely  in  closer  agreement  than  any  previous  work 
of  fiction  had  been  with  Locke’s  definition  of  the  function  of 
words  in  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding:  ‘to  convey 
the  knowledge  of  things’.'  For  until  Defoe  narrative  was 
dominated  by  the  traditional  view  of  the  literary  function 
of  language:  which  was,  briefly,  to  transform  ‘things’  into  the 
appropriate  linguistic  status  of  the  literary  genre  which  was 
being  practised.  To  each  genre  there  was  a  special  linguistic 
decorum;  and  to  each  character  or  incident,  a  suitable  rhetoric. 
This  use  of  language  necessarily  subordinated,  if  it  considered  at 
all,  the  referential  suitability  of  words  to  considerations  based, 
not  on  life,  but  on  literature,  on  a  traditional  interpretation  of 
nature  or  reality.  But,  by  the  eighteenth  century,  some  of  the 
unreality  involved  in  this  use  of  language  was  being  seen.  Den¬ 
nis,  for  example,  echoed  Locke’s  view  that  figurative  speech 
was  an  abuse  of  language:  ‘No  sort  of  imagery  can  ever  be  the 
language  of  grief.  If  a  man  complains  in  simile,  I  either  laugh 
or  sleep.’’  He  had  in  mind,  as  Johnson  later,  the  actual  behav¬ 
iour  of  an  individual  suffering  grief,  as  the  true  standard;  and 
such  a  standard  of  verisimilitude  could  be  fully  incorporated 
only  in  the  novel  which  was  new  and  therefore  had  no  linguistic 
decorums  except  those  of  ordinary  speech,  the  newspaper,  and 
the  private  letter.  Since  then  the  novel  has  usually  used 
language  in  a  way  that  was  mainly  referential,  that  took  for  its 
main  criterion  the  correspondence  of  the  word  with  the  object 
or  action  denoted. 

The  point  hardly  needs  exemplifying  in  Defoe,  Richardson, 
or  Sterne.  All  three,  in  their  own  way,  achieve  a  new  closeness 
of  correspondence  between  the  words  and  the  imagined  reality 
they  are  dealing  with.  Fielding  is  to  some  extent  an  exception  — 
his  prose  is  intermediate  between  the  purely  referential  and  the 
literary  and  generalizing.  Indeed,  his  language,  and  his  formal 
structure  in  general,  are  outside  the  main  tradition  of  realism 
in  the  novel.  For  Fielding  summarizes,  rather  than  reports, 
experience:  and  all  particular  events  and  characters  are  ex¬ 
pressed  with  some  degree  of  generality.  The  reader  cannot 
imagine  himself  to  be  in  the  role  of  the  scientist  eavesdropping 

'  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  X,  sect.  25. 

*  Preface,  ‘Passion  ofByblis’,  1693,  Works,  I,  3. 
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on  a  new  exploration  of  reality:  the  prose  immediately  informs 
him  that  exploratory  operations  have  long  since  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  that  he  is  privileged  to  have  been  spared  the  labour, 
and  to  be  presented  instead  with  a  summary  of  findings.  We 
are  reminded  that  a  patent  selectiveness  of  vision  is  something 
which,  for  the  most  part,  tends  to  destroy  our  credence  in  the 
report.  When  this  selectiveness,  operating  in  the  language  and 
the  structure  of  a  novel,  becomes  noticeable,  it  impairs  the 
realistic  method’s  pretence  of  merely  putting  us  in  possession  of 
all  the  relevant  data.  In  extreme  cases  —  say,  in  Im  Princesse  de 
Clives  and  Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses  —  an  extreme  selectiveness  on 
the  part  of  the  reporter  forces  us  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the 
report  while  admiring  the  skill  of  the  reporter;  whereas  at  the 
opposite  extreme,  the  diffuseness  of  Defoe  and  Richardson  tends 
to  act  as  a  guarantee  of  the  authenticity  of  their  report. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  to  deny  the  appropriateness  of  ordinary 
stylistic  and  structural  criteria  to  the  novel;  but  only  to  suggest 
that  they  have  not  there  the  same  primacy  as  in  poetry;  and 
that  they  must  be  imposed  unobtrusively  upon  a  text  which  is 
first  and  foremost  the  verbal  equivalent  of  real  referents  in 
human  life,  Flaubert’s  ‘le  r^el  ecrit’.  This  primarily  referential 
technique  of  the  novel  helps  to  explain  why  defects  of  style  have 
less  weight  in  the  critical  evaluation  of  a  novelist  —  Richardson, 
Dickens,  Hardy,  Balzac,  Dostoevsky,  for  instance  —  than  of  a 
poet;  also,  why  the  novel  is  the  most  translatable  of  the  genres. 
And  —  taking  the  primarily  referential  function  of  language  in 
the  novel  a  step  further  —  the  same  contrast  explains  why 
historical  and  literary  commentary  are  so  much  less  necessary 
for  its  appreciation:  the  novel  must  supply  its  own  footnotes. 


VI 


So  much  for  our  analogy.  It  is  not  intended  as  exact. 
Philosophy  is  one  thing  and  literature  is  another.  Nor  is  the 
question  of  the  influence  of  philosophy  on  the  novel  being 
raised.  The  analogy  does  not  really  depend  on  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  the  word  ‘realism’  in  its  philosophical  or  its 
literary  sense:  but  only  on  the  supposition  that  some  general 
features  of  modem  thought  may  help  to  explain  various  formal 
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and  historical  aspects  of  the  novel  for  which  ‘realism’  seems  a 
moderately  convenient  term. 

One  or  two  objections  perhaps  require  brief  attention.  First 
of  all,  it  may  be  said  that  the  decisive  implication  of  realism 
derives  from  its  use  as  an  antonym  of  ‘idealism’.  This  opposi¬ 
tion  obtains  in  two  spheres,  epistemological  and  psychological. 
The  realist-idealist  controversy  in  philosophy  seems  to  support 
rather  than  undermine  the  historical  parallel  of  realism  pro¬ 
posed  above:  since  neo-classicism  which  opposed  the  particu¬ 
larity  of  the  novel  genre  had  a  distinctly  idealist  or  Platonizing 
tendency and  modern  idealism  is  a  tendency  which  has  clearly 
not  been  embodied  in  the  novel. 

But  the  usual  sense  of  the  antonym,  of  course,  is  ethical,  or 
psychological.  It  makes  ‘realism’  stand  for  something  more 
accurately  to  be  found  in  the  controversies  aroused  by  natural¬ 
ism:  briefly,  a  low  view  of  the  human  scene.  George  Boas 
expresses  the  view  thus:  ‘realism  became  the  explaining  of  all 
acts  as  the  effects  of  discreditable  causes’.*  This  use  of  ‘realism’ 
has  certainly  been  active  in  the  literary  history  of  the  novel.  The 
Ephesian  matron’s  story  was  ‘realistic’  because  it  shows  that 
sexual  appetite  is  stronger  than  wifely  sorrow;  fabliaux,  farces 
and  picaresque  tales  are  ‘realistic’  because  economic  or  carnal 
motives  have  priority  of  place  in  the  description  and  explanation 
of  behaviour.  And  on  these  grounds,  the  eighteenth-century 
novelists  are  found  to  be  ‘realistic’  because  Moll  Flanders  is  a 
thief  and  Pamela  a  hypocrite*  and  Tom  Jones  a  fornicator. 

This  view  of  realism  seems  to  me  to  fit  our  proposed  analogy. 
The  tendency  of  the  novel’s  realism,  like  that  of  philosophical 
realism,  is  critical.  The  search  for  real  explanations  of  human 
behaviour,  leads  to  the  rejection  of  the  more  flattering  pictures 
of  man  supported  by  many  established  ethical,  social  and 
literary  codes:  and  it  may  well  come  to  put  ‘low  views’  in  their 
place.  But  this  view  of  ‘realism’  is  incomplete,  and  tends  to 
obscure  the  real  development  of  the  novel.  Since  ‘higher 
motives’  are  the  preserve  of  tragedy,  the  novel,  as  has  often  been 

*  See  Louis  I.  Bretvold,  ‘The  Tendency  towards  Platonism  in  Neo-Classical 
Aesthetics’,  E.LJi.,i  (i9M)i  PP*  QI-iiQ* 

*  A  Primer  for  Critics  (Baltimore,  1937),  p.  131. 

*  As,  for  instance,  is  argued  in  William  White,  ‘Richardson:  Idealist  or 

Realist^’  34  (1939),  pp.  240-1. 
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said,  appears  to  have  got  closer  historical  affinities  with  comedy, 
which  has  always  been  allowed  to  deal  with  the  baser  realities 
and  particularities.  This  view,  implicitly,  is  taking  ‘a  low  view’ 
of  the  novel.  For  this  reason.  The  time-hallowed  Aristotelian 
dichotomy  of  the  separate  tragic  and  comic  realms,  which  is  in 
accord  with  most  classical  literary  practice,  excludes  wholeness 
i  of  representation.  It  imposes  an  a  priori  suitability  of  literary 
and  linguistic  treatment  upon  social  types  and  classes.  This 
dichotomy  is  not  practised  in  early  Cliristian  literature.  As 
Auerbach  has  brilliantly  demonstrated,  humble  people,  and 
j  sermo  humilis,  are  found  in  its  most  serious  literature;  in  the 
Gospels,  in  medieval  religious  drama,  in  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
and  in  Dante^*  But  the  stil-trennung,  the  segregation  of  matter 
I  and  manner,  was  re-imposed  in  neo-classical  literature,  and  it 
remained  for  the  novel  to  make  a  complete  break  with  any 
overtly  prejudged  attitudes  and  decorums  to  its  subject  matter. 
It  is  —  at  least  in  contrast  with  previous  genres  —  omnivorous, 
and  independent  in  its  treatment  of  any  kind  of  reality.  This 
brings  us  back  to  the  epistemology  of  the  novel:  its  basic 
I  technique  is  a  pretence  that  reality,  the  facts  of  experience  are 
being  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves;  that  it  is  merely  a  mirror 
1  of  the  internal  and  external  world,  and  so  any  overtly  comic, 
tragic,  pastoral,  or  romance  bias  confficts  with  the  pretended 
I  objectivity  of  the  reflecting  medium.  This  methodological, 

‘  quasi-scientific  attitude  inherent  in  the  novel  was  first  formul¬ 
ated  by  the  French  realists:  but  they  drew  attention  to  what 
■  seems  to  be  a  more  universal  fact  about  the  novel’s  method.  If 
an  ethical  bias  to  ‘the  low’  is  apparent  in  their  work  they  have 
}  failed  in  the  larger  sense  of  realism.  Certainly  their  filiation 
from  romanticism,  with  its  attack  on  the  segregation  of  the 
genres,  is  clearer  if  we  take  a  wider  view  of  realism  than  that 
j  which  equates  it  with  taking  the  low  moral  view  of  man:  their 
j  originality  was  to  take  ‘low’  subjects  as  seriously  as  ‘high’  ones. 


To  have  pretended  to  describe  reality  as  it  is  apprehended  by 
individual  experience  has  certainly  been  characteristic  of  the 
novel  form.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny,  and  superfluous 
to  demonstrate,  that  in  the  last  two  hundred  years  the  majority 

^Mimesis:  dargtsUllU  Wirklkhkeit  m  dtr  Abtndlandischtn  Kultur  (Berne,  1945). 
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of  readers  have  found  in  the  novel  the  literary  form  which  most 
closely  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  correspondence  of  art  to 
life.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  view  that  complete  realism  in  any  art 
is  ultimately  impossible  and  in  any  case  undesirable.^  Nor 
even  that,  to  a  large  extent,  the  methodological  realism  we  have 
been  concerned  with  is  not  itself  a  convention.*  Still,  the 
present  disrepute  of  ‘realism’  should  not  be  allowed  to  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  important  differences  in  the  degree  to 
which  various  literary  forms  imitate  reality;  that  the  novel’s 
technique  allows  for  a  more  direct  expression  of  many  of  the 
dimensions  in  which  individual,  particular  experience  is  set; 
and  that  this  represents  a  genuine  literary  discovery  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  achievement  of  the  great  novelists. 

So  much  for  the  main  argument.  One  further  implication  of 
realism  is  worth  suggesting.  The  novel,  from  Richardson 
onwards,  has  seemed  to  many  people  to  be  qualitatively 
different  from  other  literary  forms  in  the  closeness  of  the  reader’s 
identification  with  the  characters.  The  first  example  I  have 
found  of  the  term  ‘identification’  used  in  this  sense  is  significant: 
‘Pretez-moi  la  magie  de  m’identifier  avec  eux’  De  Sade  begs  of 
Richardson’s  Clarissa.*  This  fullness  of  identification  renders 
the  novel  peculiarly  liable  to  the  charge  of  providing  ‘sub¬ 
stitute  living’  or  ‘vicarious  experience’.  And  it  is  surely  a  result, 
no  doubt  regrettable,  of  the  novel’s  methodological  realism. 
For  the  technique  of  the  cinema,  which  makes  even  stronger  use 
and  abuse  of  identification,  is  after  all  an  extreme  development 
of  the  literary  technique  we  have  been  discussing:  photographic 
realism. 


‘  As  b  argued  by  Martin  Lebowitz,  ‘Concerning  Realism  in  Literature’, 
Journal  of  Philosophy,  39  (1942),  p.  358. 

*  See,  Kenneth  Burke,  Counterstatement  (New  York,  1931),  pp.  i8a,  218,  238. 

*  Idies  sur  les  Romans,  ed.  Uzanne  (Paris,  1872),  p.  13. 
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The  Political  Tragedies  of  Chapman  and 
Ben  Jonson 

K.  M.  BURTON 

THE  political  tragedies  of  Chapman  and  Ben  Jonson  have  often 
been  misjudged  because  they  have  been  measured  by  the  wrong 
yardsticks.  Chapman’s  tragedies  are  presumed  to  be  Aristotel¬ 
ian  (the  almost  noble  man  who  fails  because  of  one  flaw),  and 
he  is  then  reproached  for  writing  the  tragedy  of  a  ‘good’  man. 
And  Jonson’s  tragedies  are  called  Aristotelian  failures  (too  many 
faults  and  an  unsympathetic  hero)  or  dull  Senecan  successes  (the 
villain-hero  whose  downfall  is  assured).  In  reality  these  drama¬ 
tic  patterns  are  irrelevant  to  their  tragedies.  Chapman  and 
Jonson  are  concerned  with  the  tragic  flaw  within  the  social  orders 
not  within  the  individual.  Although  they  differ  as  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  causes  of  the  corruption  which  flaws  the  social  structure, 
each  presents  a  dilemma  in  which  society  as  a  whole  is  involved. 
Chapman  usually  focuses  the  problem  in  the  fate  of  one  man, 
Jonson  in  the  fate  of  a  number  of  individuals.  But  Chapman  no 
less  than  Jonson  is  primarily  interested  in  the  problem  of  social 
decadence  and  its  f)olitical  implications.  And  their  differing 
conceptions  of  the  immediate  causes  of  corruption  in  society 
control  to  a  large  extent  the  tragic  situations  they  imagine  and 
the  dramatic  structures  they  evolve.  Chapman’s  Tragedy  of 
Chabot  and  Jonson’s  Sejanus  are  respectively  the  most  complete 
dramatic  embodiment  of  their  social  theories:  at  the  same  time 
these  plays  are  also  their  most  successful  political  tragedies. 

Chapman  believed  that  the  decadence  of  the  world  was  the 
result  of  the  failure  of  kings,  the  original  channels  of  religion, 
to  govern  themselves  according  to  reason  and  moral  law.  Power 
has  made  them  discontented  with  the  power  they  have. 

Religion  is  a  branch,  first  set  and  blest 
By  Heaven’s  high  finger  in  the  hearts  of  kings. 

Which  whilom  grew  into  a  goodly  tree; 
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Bright  angels  sat  and  sung  upon  the  twigs,  i 

And  royal  branches  for  the  heads  of  kings  I 

Were  twisted  of  them;  but  since  squint-eyed  Envy  I 

And  pale  Suspicion  dash’d  the  heads  of  kingdoms  I 

One  gainst  another,  two  abhorred  twins,  ! 

With  two  foul  tails,  stern  War  and  Liberty,  I 

Enter’d  the  world/  {^Tragedy  of  Byron,  III,  i,  25-34) 

When  the  passions  gain  control  in  kings  and  princes,  they  begin 
to  undermine  one  another’s  power.  Following  the  precepts  of 
Machiavelli,  they  deny  the  claims  of  reason,  religion  and  loyalty. 
And  their  corruption  induces  corruption  in  their  subjects: 

When  pride  enter’d  them,  and  rule  by  power. 

All  brows  that  smil’d  beneath  them,  frown’d;  hearts  griev’d 
By  imitation;  virtue  quite  was  vanish’d. 

And  all  men  studied  self-love,  fraud  and  vice. 

{Revenge  of  Busy  d'Ambois,  I,  i,  23-6) 

The  king  is  the  standard  for  his  subjects,  and  if  he  is  vicious, 
they  will  adopt  vicious  ways.  ‘Kings’  precedents  in  licence  lack 
no  danger.’  (Ibid.,  IV,  iii,  45.  Cf.  Tragedy  of  Byron,  V,  i,  48-9, 
61-5.)  Moreover,  vicious  kings  envy  good  men  and  attempt 
either  to  corrupt  them  or  to  punish  them  for  their  virtue: 

Worst  men  will  have  best 
As  ill  as  they,  or  heaven  to  hell  they’ll  wrest. 

{Revenge  of  Bussy  d'Ambois,  III,  i,  40-1) 

They  encourage  their  ministers  to  treat  virtue  as  a  vice,  and 
to  tell  acceptable  lies  about  men  of  integrity.  Baligny  in  Tht 
Revenge  of  Bussy  d'Ambois  learns  to  undermine  good  reputations, 
and  to  account  anything  virtuous  which  is  done  in  the  service 
of  the  king  (I,  i,  136-g).  A  bad  king  rewards  vicious  subjects 
because  they  extend  his  personal  power;  subjects  whom  he  can¬ 
not  corrupt  he  tries  to  incapacitate.  Evil  rulers  will  always  try  to 

*  This  speech  comes  from  Byron  himself.  Contemporary  audiences  found  no 
difficulty  in  accepting  a  statement  of  the  total  situation  made,  chorus  fashion,  by  s 
character  transcending  the  limits  of  his  particular  role.  See  M.  C.  Bradbrook, 
Thmts  and  Convenliom  of  Elizabethan  Tragetfy,  pp.  iii-a. 
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corrupt  the  subjects  of  a  good  foreign  king,  to  further  their  own 
ambition,  as  the  King  of  Spain  corrupts  Byron.  In  nearly  all 
Chapman’s  modem  tragedies  a  king  is  depicted  as  the  propaga¬ 
tor  of  evil  through  society.  In  The  Revenge  of  Busy  d'Ambois, 
King  Henry,  who  is  virtuous  in  The  Tragedy  of  Bussy  d'Ambois, 
has  to  become  the  epitome  of  vice. 

Chapman’s  theory  of  the  corrupting  influence  of  kings  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  high  place  was  inherently  dangerous. 
Byron,  in  a  calm  moment  on  the  scaffold,  attributes  his  fall  to 
the  sphere  in  which  he  has  moved: 


They  tread  no  ground,  but  ride  in  air  on  storms 
That  follow  state,  and  hunt  their  empty  forms. 

{Tragedy  of  Byron,  V,  iv,  146-7) 


It  was  far  more  difficult  to  do  right  in  high  place  than  in  low; 


It  is  Virtue’s  fortune. 

To  keep  her  low,  and  in  her  proper  place; 

Height  hath  no  room  for  her. 

{Revenge  of  Bussy  d'Ambois,  III,  i,  28-30) 

Cato,  whose  wisdom  is  never  impugned,  warns  his  son  against 
the  political  life: 

*  Be  counsell’d 

By  your  experienc’d  father  not  to  touch 
At  any  action  of  the  public  weal. 

Nor  any  rule  bear  near  her  politic  stern. 

{Tragedy  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  V,  ii,  107-10) 
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Politics  were  the  most  dangerous  sphere  of  human  activity,  not 
because  an  error  here  would  have  nation-wide  effects,  but 
because,  in  a  world  corrupted  from  the  top  downwards,  men 
in  high  places  were  inevitably  doomed  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  insecurely  noble  were  corrupted;  the  really  noble  were 
killed  or  driven  to  suicide. 

In  each  of  his  political  tragedies  Chapman  stated  or  drama¬ 
tized  the  dangers  that  surrounded  men  who  held  powerful 
positions  in  their  several  coim tries.  A  good  or  great  character 
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in  high  places  soon  becomes  the  object  of  the  schemes  of  royal 
or  noble  politicians.  Byron  has  deservedly  risen  to  be  the 
greatest  subject  of  a  good  king,  but  he  is  excessively  glorious, 
and  fancies  that  both  king  and  state  would  collapse  without 
him.  Evil  heads  of  neighbouring  states  take  advantage  of  his 
weakness  for  their  own  ends.  The  intrigues  of  Savoy,  Spain  and 
the  Archduke  are  the  direct  cause  of  Byron’s  fall:  their  corrup¬ 
tion  surrounds  him  and  breaks  him  down.  In  the  Archduke’s 
court  at  Brussels  he  is  grossly  flattered  by  the  Archduke  and  his 
agents;  soon  he  determines  that  nothing  shall  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  ambition: 

If  to  be  highest  still,  be  to  be  best. 

All  works  to  that  end  are  the  worthiest. 

{^Conspircuy  of  Byron,  II,  i,  154-5) 

He  is  confirmed  in  his  purpose  by  further  machinations;  agents 
induce  him  to  decry  virtue  and  to  think  Henry  unworthy  of  his 
loyalty.  He  is  quickly  lost.  In  the  Conspiracy,  corruption  is  seen 
invading  Byron;  it  is  not  indigenous.  Henry,  appealing  to 
Byron  at  the  end  of  the  play,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  these 
machinations  caused  his  fall: 

And  this  wind,  that  doth  sing  so  in  your  ears, 

I  know  is  no  disease  bred  in  yoiu^lf. 

But  whisper’d  in  by  others. 

(Ibid.,  V,  ii,  67-9) 

The  evil  present  in  the  social  structure  has  fastened  upon  him, 
and  in  the  Tragedy  it  has  become  incorporated  in  him:  he  has 
sunk  to  unsuspected  depths  of  blindness  and  pride.  He  would 
not,  however,  have  been  brought  to  these  depths  if  France  had 
not  been  surrounded  by  intriguing  powers,  and  if  his  original 
greatness  in  the  state  had  not  made  him  worth  attacking. 

In  The  Tragedy  of  Chabot,  the  King  has  an  evil  streak  o( 
egoism  which  makes  him  set  his  personal  power  above  the  law; 
he  would  rather  Chabot  obeyed  him  than  administered  justice. 
Under  such  a  king  the  Chancellor  and  the  Treasurer  are 
tempted  to  play  for  power.  The  position  of  both  Chabot  and 
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I  Montmorency  makes  them  the  object  of  the  ministers’  intrigues. 

Chabot  is  a  danger  to  impious  natures  —  the  majority  —  be- 
I  cause  he  is  both  powerful  and  incorruptible.  Efforts  are  made  to 
I  draw  Montmorency  into  a  plot  against  Chabot: 

i 

I  Pioneers  of  state 

I  Have  left  no  art  to  gain  me  to  their  faction, 

I  And  ’tis  my  misery  to  be  plac’d  in  such 

I  A  sphere,  where  I  am  whirl’d  by  violence 

Of  a  fierce  raging  motion,  and  not  what 
My  own  will  would  incline  me. 

{Tragedy  of  Chabot,  III,  i,  218-23) 

The  historical  Montmorency  showed  no  reluctance  to  join  in  the 
plot;  it  is  significant  that  Chapman  has  altered  the  facts  in  order 
to  show  yet  one  more  man  in  high  place  in  the  process  of  being 
corrupted.  Chabot’s  father  says  of  Montmorency:  ‘Good  man 
he  would  be,  would  the  bad  not  spoil  him’  (Ibid.,  II,  ii,  27). 
He  warns  Chabot  of  the  dangers  to  which  his  high  position  sub¬ 
jects  him,  and  begs  him  to  retreat  into  private  life.  Chabot  will 
be  undone  unless  he  leaves  the  court.  These  fears  are  justified: 
although  Chabot  is  not  corrupted,  he  is  broken  by  the  trial 
which  he  has  to  undergo.  In  this  play  the  pattern  is  clear:  the 
evil  is  disseminated  by  an  imperfect  king,  whose  pride  en- 
1  courages  intrigue  and  who  uses  the  intriguers  to  eject  the 
j  virtuous  man  from  his  high  office.  The  tragedy  lies  in  the  fact 
I  that  the  flaw  in  the  social  structure  has  the  power  to  destroy 
I  even  Chabot. 

}  Ben  Jonson’s  theory  as  to  the  origins  of  evil  within  the  social 
I  structure  cannot  be  demonstrated  as  easily  as  Chapman’s 
I  because  the  theory  is  dramatically  digested  and  seldom  appears 
I  in  an  explicit  statement  made  by  a  character  or  chorus.  It  is 
I  clear,  however,  that  Jonson  did  not  think  that  a  corrupt 
j  Emperor  or  foreign  ruler  was  the  cause  of  the  evil  in  Rome. 

The  citizens  in  general  are  responsible  for  Rome’s  decadence. 
1  Her  foreign  conquests  have  brought  the  temptations  of  luxury, 
:  to  which  the  majority  of  the  citizens  have  succumbed.  Having 
I  lost  their  pride  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship,  they  act 
I  as  self-centred  individuals,  caring  primarily  for  their  personal 
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wealth  and  power,  and  the  ostentatious  display  of  their  persons 
and  possessions. 

The  only  explicit  account  of  this  process  is  given  in  the 
chorus  to  Act  I  of  Catiline'. 

Rome,  now,  is  Mistris  of  the  whole 
World,  sea  and  land,  to  either  pole; 

And  euen  that  fortune  will  destroy 
The  power  that  made  it:  shee  doth  ioy 
So  much  in  plentie,  wealth  and  ease. 

As,  now,  th’excesse  is  her  disease  . . . 

Hence  comes  that  wild,  and  vast  expence. 

That  hath  enforc’d  Rome's  vertue,  thence. 

Which  simple  pouerty  first  made: 

And,  now,  ambition  doth  inuade 
Her  state,  with  eating  auarice. 

Riot,  and  euery  other  vice  . . . 

Such  mine  of  her  manners  Rome 
Doth  suffer  now,  as  shee’s  become 
(Without  the  gods  it  soone  gaine-say) 

Both  her  owne  spoiler,  and  owne  prey  . . . 

(545-86) 

In  Sejanus,  there  are  briefer  references  to  the  decadence  of 
Rome,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  citizens  for  it.  Earlier 
heroes  are  held  up  as  standards  of  reference  for  their  descend¬ 
ants: 

Times?  the  men. 

The  men  are  not  the  same:  ’tis  we  are  base, 

Poore,  and  degenerate  from  th’  exalted  streine 
Of  our  great  fathers.  {Sejanus,  I,  86-9) 

For  thb  falling-off  the  Romans  have  only  themselves  to  blame: 

We,  that  (within  these  fourscore  yeeres)  were  borne 
Free,  equall  lords  of  the  triumphed  world. 

And  knew  no  masters,  but  affections; 

To  which  betraying  first  our  liberties. 

We  since  became  the  slaues  to  one  mans  lusts. 

And  now  to  many.  (Ibid.,  I,  59-64) 
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I  Throughout  both  plays  Rome’s  self-induced  decadence  is 
dramatized  in  the  behaviour  of  various  minor  characters:  the 
self-indulgence  of  Fulvia  and  Livia;  the  pursuit  of  reluctant 
lovers  by  the  aging  Sempronia;  the  pandering  of  Eudemus,  a 
doctor  mainly  interested  in  poisons  and  cosmetics;  the  foot¬ 
licking  done  by  Satrius  and  Natta  and  a  regrettable  chorus  of 
Senators;  the  blood-thirsty  clamouring  of  GatiUne’s  conspira¬ 
tors.  These  sketches  give  a  vivid  impression  of  a  vicious  society. 

In  such  a  climate  it  is  difficult  for  anything  but  vice  to 
flourish.  The  virtuous 


haue  no  shifl  of  faces,  no  cleft  tongues, 

No  soft,  and  glutinous  bodies,  that  can  sticke 
Like  snailes,  on  painted  walls;  or,  on  our  brests, 

Creepe  vp,  to  fall,  from  that  proud  height,  to  which 
We  did  by  slauerie,  not  by  seruice,  clime. 

We  are  no  guilty  men,  and  then  no  great. 

(Ibid.,  I,  7-12) 


A  Sejanus,  a  Tiberius,  a  Catiline  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
such  a  society,  and  will  thrive  on  the  conditions  provided.  Such 
a  man  is  like  a  huge  abscess  in  a  body,  gathering  its  scattered 
poison  into  a  head;  he  is  not  the  original  cause  of  the  poison. 
The  citizens  have  brought  him  on  themselves  as  a  judgment. 
This  concept  is  the  opposite,  therefore,  of  Chapman’s,  who  saw 
the  vicious  ruler  as  a  cancer  actively  spreading  corruption 
through  a  previously  healthy  body. 

Since  Jonson  thought  that  society  as  a  whole  was  responsible 
for  its  own  state  of  corruption,  he  could  not  maintain  that  one 
sphere  of  society  was  inherently  more  dangerous  than  another. 
Unlike  Chapman,  he  felt  that  high  place  itself  had  little  positive 
influence  on  the  direction  taken  by  its  occupant;  it  merely  gave 
him  a  larger  area  in  which  to  follow  his  original  bent.  Power 
and  high  place  did  not  corrupt  Sejanus;  he  was  corrupted 
(‘the  noted  pathic  of  the  time’)  before  he  began  to  rise.  Catiline 
too  has  a  career  of  private  crime  behind  him  when  the  play 
opens;  he  must  now  overthrow  the  state  to  protect  himself. 
Both  men  are  proud  of  the  evik  they  commit: 
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The  cruelty,  I  meane  to  act,  I  wish 
Should  be  call’d  mine,  and  tarry  in  my  name; 

Whil’st,  after-ages  doe  toile  out  themselues. 

In  thinking  for  the  like,  but  doe  it  lesse. 

{Catiline,  III,  746-9;  cf.  Sejanus,  II,  151-4) 

Their  pleasure  depends  largely  on  the  vast  scale  on  which  they 
are  able  to  do  evil.  They  are  monstrous,  unnatural,  abomin¬ 
able;  but  that  was  precisely  Jonson’s  intention.  He  did  not 
want  to  give  a  realistic  picture  of  a  vicious  man  but  to  present 
a  dramatic  symbol  of  the  monstrosity  which  is  bom  when  a 
society  degenerates. 

The  contrasting  views  held  by  Chapman  and  Jonson  of  the 
immediate  causes  of  evil  in  the  political  world  result  in  con¬ 
trasted  conceptions  of  the  tragic  dilemma  and  of  the  structure 
of  political  tragedy.  Chapman  concentrates  the  tragic  dilemma 
into  the  overthrow  of  a  single  individual  within  a  corrupt  so¬ 
ciety;  his  hero  is  normally  surrounded  by  politicians  who  des¬ 
troy  him  morally  or  drive  him  to  his  death.  On  the  other 
hand,  Jonson’s  tragic  dilemma  involves  the  whole  city  of 
Rome,  whose  citizens  bring  evil  on  themselves  and  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  monster  to  which  they  give  birth.  The 
monster  inflicts  on  others  all  the  evil  he  can,  and  (in  Sejanus) 
occasions  further  evil  in  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  citizens 
who  first  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  wrong-doing.  For 
Chapman  the  tragedy  lies  in  the  downward-spreading  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  ruling  powers,  a  corruption  that  brings  about  a 
great  man’s  fall  or  makes  life  impossible  for  a  good  man.  For 
Jonson  the  tragedy  lies  in  the  vicious  spiral  of  deterioration 
created  by  a  degenerate  society  — a  spiral  from  which,  in 
Sejanus,  there  is  no  escape.  In  Chapman’s  conception,  society 
throws  away  the  hero,  to  its  own  great  waste  and  loss,  but 
goodness  is  left  spiritually  victorious;  in  Jonson’s  conception 
the  prospect  is  one  of  still  further  evil,  for  Sejanus’s  fall  only 
means  that  he  has  made  way  for  another  villain. 

In  Chapman’s  drama,  then,  the  tragic  forces  work  in  the 
main  centripetally.  Where  they  work  on  weakness,  the  hero  is 
corrupted;  where  they  work  on  strength,  the  spirit  of  the  hero 
remains  uncorrupted,  but  Chabot  b  physically  broken  by  the 
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impact  of  these  forces,  and  Cato  chooses  suicide.  In  all  his 
plays  in  which  the  struggle  for  power  in  the  state  is  the  dominant 
factor,  the  political  moves  of  other  dramatis  personae  terminate 
in  the  hero,  who  is  destroyed  in  the  process.  The  hero’s  position 
varies  from  play  to  play:  Byron  is  the  Renaissance  individualist 
whose  aspiring  mind  can  be  tempted  by  foreign  rulers  to  rebel 
against  the  ideals  of  reason  and  religion  embodied  in  his  own 
king;  Chabot  is  the  quintessence  of  loyalty  and  integrity  in  the 
service  of  his  imperfect  king;  Cato  b  the  man  made  free  by  the 
Stoic  virtues,  who  b  at  odds  with  an  imperfect  world.  {The 
Tragedy  of  Bussy  d'Ambois  and  The  Revenge  of  Bussy  d'Ambois  arc 
not  relevant  here.  The  love-intrigues  and  the  revenge  theme 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  considered  primarily  political 
tragedies.)  ' 

Chapman’s  fear  and  hatred  of  the  political  sphere  explains, 
not  only  hb  centripetal  tragic  structure,  but  also  hb  over¬ 
emphasis  of  the  practical  moral  lesson.  The  aim  of  hb  tragedy 
was,  he  said,  ‘material  instruction,  elegant  and  sententious 
excitation  to  virtue,  and  deflection  from  her  contrary’  (dedica¬ 
tory  letter  prefixed  to  The  Revenge  of  Bus^  d'Ambois).  He  was 
anxious  to  demonstrate  that  Stoicbm,  tempered  by  religion, 
can  protect  the  spirit  from  the  pressure  exerted  by  politicians. 
It  b  this  directly  didactic  aim  which  sometimes  makes  Chap¬ 
man’s  drama  undramatic  —  a  kind  of  caveat  for  courtiers, 
in  which  hb  characters  play  the  rhetorician.  He  seems  to  be 
torn  between  the  artistic  desire  to  present  a  Byron  fundament¬ 
ally  incapable  of  taking  the  Stoic  attitude  to  life,  and  the  moral 
desire  to  state  that  if  only  he  could  be  a  Stoic,  all  would  be 
well.  But  the  tragedy  b  more  prominent  than  the  moral 
purpose;  the  purpose  merely  makes  the  play  less  dramatic.  In 
The  Tragedy  of  Caesar  and  Pomp^  the  moral  purp>osc  wins. 
Chapman’s  point  b  that  if  only  everyone  could  behave  like 
Cato  (as  Pompey  learned,  too  late),  there  would  be  no  tragedy, 
ll  b,  of  course,  didacticism  in  general,  not  Stoicism  in  par¬ 
ticular,  which  causes  Chapman’s  occasional  artistic  failures.  A 
framework  of  Stoic  doctrine  does  not  of  itself  make  tragedy 
impossible.  There  are  at  least  two  possible  ways  of  working 
within  this  framework:  the  hero  can  be  imperfect,  made  to  fall 
because  he  is  to  a  tragic  extent  incapable  of  Stoicbm;  or  he 
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I  of  the  process.  The  central  acts  provide  further  evidence  of 
Byron’s  treachery  and  show  him,  after  hesitation,  obeying 
Henry’s  summons  to  the  court.  Finally  after  the  card-game  in 
Act  IV  Henry  has  Byron  arrested.  Until  this  point  is  reached, 
not  only  is  there  a  lack  of  action  in  the  simple  sense,  but  there 
j  is  almost  no  change  in  the  inter-relationships  of  the  characters 
and  their  several  outlooks  on  the  situation.  The  play  is  quite 
lacking  in  the  strict  patterning  of  a  superficially  static  play  like 
Samson  AgonisUs,  where  each  successive  interview  cuts  the  hero  off 
I  from  one  more  way  of  escape,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  him 
more  fit  to  meet  his  death  as  the  instrument  of  God’s  vengeance.  * 
The  Tragedy  of  Byron  is  slow-moving  because  Chapman  wanted 
to  write  an  edifying  tragedy  which  would  demonstrate  in  detail 
the  errors  of  Byron’s  position  and  the  rightness  of  the  Kings’. 

Although  Chapman  sacrificed  dramatic  action  to  some 
extent,  he  retained  enough  to  present  Byron  as  a  dramatic 
figure  in  the  centre  of  the  stage.  His  Byron  excites  both  wonder 
and  pity.  In  this  dangerous  political  sphere,  right  action  is 
almost  imp)ossible  for  a  man  of  his  nature.  His  king  is  virtuous, 
and  under  Henry’s  rule  there  is  ample  room  for  the  develop- 
!  ment  of  all  Byron’s  virtues,  but  no  room  for  his  vices.  Instigated 

I  by  Savoy  and  the  Archduke,  Byron  has  begun  a  struggle  against 
Henry  which  grows  more  acute  as  he  deteriorates.  In  spite  of 
his  pride  and  ambition,  his  spirit  and  courage  compel  some 
admiration,  and  as  he  declines  to  treachery  there  is  real  cause 
;  for  regret.  He  becomes  so  blind  and  deceitful  that  he  cannot 
recognize  truth  in  others:  he  is  suspicious  of  Soissons’s  firiendly 
advice,  and  sure  that  he  has  answered  satisfactorily  all  the 
charges  brought  against  him.  He  blames  everyone  but  himself. 
When  he  has  been  arrested,  he  frequently  loses  control,  thinking 
that  to  appear  resigned  would  be  to  confess  his  guilt.  He  loses 
his  temper  with  the  executioner,  begs  for  delay  that  a  pardon 
may  be  won,  frets  like  a  trapped  animal,  and  finally  lapses  into 
sullen  resentment.  As  Byron  passes  from  arrogance  and  rage 
to  self-pity,  the  control  of  imagery  and  rhythm  is  superbly 
dramatic.  The  ruin  of  his  martial  virtues  is  frightening;  the 
degradation  induced  by  the  political  world  has  taken  even  his 
greatness  away.  The  play  is  on  a  tragic  scale,  in  spite  of 
Chapman’s  underlying  didacticism. 
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The  Tragedy  of  Chabot  is  much  more  condensed  and  dramatic 
throughout.  In  many  ways  it  seems  to  be  Chapman’s  most 
successful  tragedy.*  His  ideas  on  the  origins  of  evil  in  the  state 
are  expressed  here  by  purely  dramatic  means;  there  is  no  sense 
of  inactivity,  no  consciousness  that  the  characters  are  merely 
making  speeches;  the  audience’s  sympathy  is  caught  and  held 
throughout  the  action.  The  whole  progress  of  the  plot  against 
Chabot  can  be  seen:  its  initiation,  its  temporary  success,  the 
overthrow  of  the  plotters,  and  Chabot’s  decline.  Each  indivi¬ 
dual  action  contributes  to  the  development  of  the  plot:  the 
enlistment  of  the  unwilling  Montmorency  by  the  Chancellor 
and  the  Treasurer;  Chabot’s  decision  to  tear  up  the  iniquitous 
bill;  his  debate  with  the  King,  when  he  urges  his  right  to 
dispense  the  King’s  justice  and  finally  challenges  the  King  to 
sift  him  by  the  processes  of  the  law,  since  he  is  confident  in  his 
own  int^rity  and  in  the  King’s  justice;  the  conversion  of  the 
antagonistic  Queen  to  Chabot’s  cause.  In  this  play,  a  debate 
has  a  direct  effect  on  the  course  of  the  action;  it  does  not 
merely  demonstrate  the  position  which  this  or  that  character 
has  taken  up. 

Chapman  has  made  a  good  dramatic  use  of  his  narrative 
material,  particularly  in  Acts  III  and  IV.  The  course  of  events 
provokes  alternating  hopes  and  fears.  Even  when  the  judges 
sign  Chabot’s  condemnation,  there  still  seems  room  for  hop>e, 
for  the  King  welcomes  the  news  as  an  opportunity  for  exercising 
his  generosity.  He  will  pardon  Chabot  and  put  him  under  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  That  hope  is  condemned  as  unworthy  when 
Chabot  declares  superbly,  ‘You  cannot  pardon  me,  sir,’  and 
refuses  the  gesture:  to  accept  it  would  be  to  confess  to  a  crime 
he  did  not  commit.  His  pride  might  have  exasperated  the  King; 
instead  it  makes  the  King  doubt  his  guilt,  and  it  leads  to  the 
clearing  of  his  reputation.  The  strands  of  action  in  this  play 
are  combined  into  a  tight  and  significant  pattern. 

The  tragedy  lies  in  the  flaw  in  society  which  causes  the 
wastage  of  such  a  good  man  as  Chabot,  in  a  situation  where  a 
lesser  virtue  would  have  been  able  to  compromise  and  would 
not  have  had  to  endure  the  strain  of  the  King’s  unjust  suspicions 

^  We  do  not  know  predtely  which  portions  of  the  play  were  added  or  altered 
fay  Shirley.  I  am  therefore  writing  of  the  play  we  actually  have,  not  the  play 
which  Qiapman  originally  wrote. 
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and  thoughtless  decisions.  Against  the  waste  and  loss  is  set 
Chabot’s  undoubted  spiritual  triumph:  he  is  beyond  reproach. 
Chapman  is  emphasizing,  by  purely  dramatic  methods,  the 
terrifying  degree  of  harm  which  can  be  done  by  imperfect 
rulers  and  politicians  even  where  they  have  no  power  to  corrupt. 

Ben  Jonson’s  theory  of  the  immediate  causes  of  corruption 
I  in  political  man  left  him  free  to  use  his  settings  simply  as  the 
source  of  a  moving  tragic  situation.  In  Sejanus,  a  decadent 
i  society  blindly  creates  a  situation  in  which  monsters  can  seize 
I  power.  The  society  resents  the  monsters,  but  is  powerless 
j  against  them  until  some  stronger  force  can  engineer  their 
downfall.  Sejanus  is  overthrown  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
:  the  abominable  Tiberius  and  his  new  parasite  Macro;  one 
^  monster  has  gone,  but  two  remain.  Rome  itself  becomes 
!  monstrous  as  it  takes  part  in  Sejanus’s  overthrow.  Jonson  was 
,  content  to  define  the  problem  in  terms  of  tragedy;  there  was, 
inevitably,  no  solution  to  present. 

i  It  was  impossible  for  Jonson  to  express  this  tragic  concept 
i  within  the  pattern  of  an  Aristotelian  hero  undone  by  his 
Atiapria.  Neither  Sqanus  nor  Catiline  is  a  noble  man  undone 
by  ambition.  Within  the  course  run  by  each  play,  their 
'  characters  are  evil  and  static,  and  they  simply  act  as  forces 
i  destructive  to  the  corrupt  society  which  engendered  them. 

I  Under  Tiberius,  Sejanus  establishes  a  reign  of  terror  that 
brings  about  the  deaths  of  Drusus,  Silius  and  Sabinus,  all  noble 
;  and  honest  men,  and  threatens  those  whom  he  has  not  yet 
I  arrested: 

May  I  thinke. 

And  not  be  rackt?  What  danger  is’t  to  dreame? 

Talke  in  ones  sleepe?  or  cough?  who  knowes  the  law? 

{Sejanus,  IV,  304-6) 

Catiline  corrupts  men  who  honestly  desired  to  reform  Rome 
ontil  they  undertake  a  plot  against  the  Senate  and  most  of  the 
1  dtizens,  pledging  their  vow  in  human  blood. 

;  Lee.  ’Twill  be  a  noble  night. 

I  Var.  And  worth  all  Sylla’s  days.  Cur.  When  husbands, 
!}  wiues, 
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Grandsircs,  and  nqihewcs,  seruants,  and  their  lords, 
Virgins,  and  priests,  the  infant,  and  the  nurse, 

Goe  all  to  hell,  together,  in  a  fleet. 

{Catiline,  III,  625-9) 

Sejanus  has  been  called  both  undramatic  and  unfeeling,  but 
it  seems  to  me  a  play  of  tragic  intensity.  Pity  for  the  victims 
and  glee  at  the  final  destruction  of  Sejanus  might  easily  have 
been  the  only  feelings  generated.  Jonson  has  avoided  this 
simple  pathos  and  this  barbarous  satisfaction.  As  Sejanus  is 
taken  off  in  custody,  the  blunt  Arruntius  foresees  that  the  cycle 
has  begun  all  over  again.  Macro,  who  engineered  Sejanus’s 
fall,  will  succeed  to  his  position. 

I  prophesie,  out  of  this  Senates  flatterie, 

Tlxat  this  new  fellow.  Macro,  will  become 
A  greater  prodigie  in  Rome,  then  he 
That  now  is  falne. 

{Sejanus,  V,  750-3) 

Only  a  villain  can  destroy  a  villain,  and  one  form  of  slavery 
has  been  abolished  only  for  another  to  spring  up.  The  death  of 
Sejanus  does  not  mean  the  end  of  the  evil  he  embodied;  there  is 
no  Malcolm  waiting  to  rule  with  justice.  Lepidus  and  Amin- 
tius,  moderate  and  incorruptible  men,  realize  that  it  is  not 
divine  justice  but  mere  fortune  that  has  removed  Sejanus: 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  good  will  prevail.  Terentius  comes 
in  with  an  account  of  the  people  run  mad  in  the  joy  of  being 
able  to  indulge  their  hatred  for  Sejanus.  He  tells  in  detail 
how  the  mob  has  tom  Sejanus’s  body  to  pieces.  A  second 
messenger  reinforces  the  effect  made  by  the  first,  as  he  tells  of 
the  deaths  of  Sqanus’s  children. 

Lend  your  soft  eares  to  heare,  and  eyes  to  weepe 
Deeds  done  by  men,  beyond  the  acts  of  furies. 

(Ibid.,  V,  757-8) 

Neuer  slaue 

Could  yet  so  highly’  offend,  but  tyrannie. 

In  torturing  him,  would  make  him  worth  lamenting. 

(Ibid.,  V,  836-8) 
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The  horrors  are  recounted  so  that  the  bestiality  of  the  mob  may 
be  seen  in  full;  shame,  not  gloating  enjoyment,  is  evoked.* 
As  soon  as  Sejanus’s  fate  is  certain,  Jonson  can  afford  to  stress 
the  vileness  of  those  who  take  part  in  his  overthrow.  The  evil 
survives:  men’s  corruption  has  given  rise  to  tyrants,  tyranny  has 
ruined  many  men,  and  now  the  very  destruction  of  that 
tyranny  is  debasing  still  more  men. 

To  some  extent  Catiline  follows  the  tragic  pattern  of  Sejanus, 
but  it  is  less  successful  as  a  whole.  The  similarities  in  pattern 
are  obvious:  once  again  there  is  a  monster  thrown  up  by  a 
corrupt  society;  again,  his  downfall  is  caused  in  the  first  instance 
not  by  an  honest  citizen  but  by  the  jealousy  and  ambition  of 
Fulvia;  at  the  end  of  the  play,  the  triumph  of  Petreius’s  army 
over  the  rebels  is  not  purely  exultant  —  it  is  modified  by  the 
wretchedness  of  fighting  a  civil  war.  Petreius  is  entrusted  with 

The  sad  relation  of  the  ciuill  strife; 

For,  in  such  warre,  the  conquest  still  is  black. 

{Catiline,  V,  622-3) 

However,  compared  with  the  serious  turn  of  feeling  at  the  end 
of  Sejanus,  this  regret  is  perfunctory.  Jonson  is  providing  the 
mixture  as  before,  but  with  less  serious  convictions.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  destruction  of  Catiline  and  his  followers  is 
actively  good  for  Rome.  They  die  in  fair  fight,  and  there  is 
no  hint  that  Catiline  will  have  a  successor  in  crime.  The  last 
three  acts  suffer  from  this  lack  of  a  controlling  tragic  concept; 
they  degenerate  into  a  mere  series  of  events. 

The  difference  in  dramatic  power  between  Sejanus  and  the 
second  half  of  Catiline  can  be  seen  by  juxtaposing  the  two 
exposure  scenes  in  the  Senate.  At  the  start  of  the  scene  in 
Sejanus  there  is  complete  uncertainty  about  Sejanus’s  pros¬ 
pects,  and  his  fall  comes  only  after  tense  excitement.  In  Catiline 
it  is  reasonably  certain  from  the  start  that  Cicero  holds  enough 
of  the  cards  to  break  down  Catiline’s  assurance  and  drive  him 
from  Rome;  he  has  only  to  go  on  playing  them  to  be  sure  of 

*  Here  I  find  myself  disagreeing  with  Jonson’s  editors,  who  reproach  him  for  the 
zest  with  which  he  writes  out  from  Juvenal  ‘sanguinary  details  of  the  popular 
vengeance  on  his  body’  (Herford  and  Simpron,  Works,  vol.  II,  p.  19.)  It  seems 
more  likely  that  Jonson  used  these  details  quite  deliberately  for  his  tragic  purpose. 
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success.  The  scene  begins  at  a  point  where  most  of  the  Senaton 
have  already  realized  Catiline’s  insecurity,  and  refuse  to  sit 
near  him;  there  is  no  gradual  alteration  of  feeling  towards  him 
as  there  is  towards  Sejanus.  In  these  circumstances,  In  Catilinam 
lasts  too  long;  it  need  only  have  been  dramatically  convincing, 
but  Jonson  chose  to  make  it  forensically  convincing.  Considera¬ 
tion  of  both  plays  leaves  little  room  for  doubting  that  Sejanus 
is  both  dramatic,  and  a  tragedy,  whereas  Catiline  is  merely 
dramatic  in  parts. 

The  best  political  tragedy  of  each  of  these  dramatists  is 
that  in  which  the  author’s  views  on  the  propagation  of  evil 
within  the  state  are  given  the  most  complete  dramatic  expres¬ 
sion.  In  The  Tragedy  of  Chabot,  the  pattern  is  clear,  and  it  is 
dramatically  developed:  the  disease  works  downwards  through 
the  state,  and  the  King’s  unreasonable  pride  encourages 
scheming  politicians  to  work  against  the  one  noble  man,  who 
is  physically  wrecked  by  their  machinations,  but  remains 
victorious  in  spirit.  In  Sejanus,  general  social  corruption  gives 
birth  to  a  monster,  who  opp>ortunely  seizes  power,  rouses  the 
whole  city  to  a  pitch  of  hatred  against  him,  and  reduces  almost 
all  Rome  to  bestial  savagery  in  his  overthrow.  There  is  no 
prospect  of  anything  but  evil  to  come.  In  neither  play  is  there 
a  superimposed  dramatic  pattern;  the  pattern  arises  naturally 
out  of  the  dramatist’s  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  evil 
penetrates  the  political  structure. 
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Disraeli’s  ‘View  of  Life’  in  the  Novels’ 

JOHN  HOLLOWAY 
(i)  Introduction 

SURELY  one  of  the  happiest  functions  of  the  critic  is  to  bring 
his  reader  new  pleasures:  and  if  this  is  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  Disraeli’s  neglected  exuberance  and  colour  attract  so  little 
critical  attention  at  the  present  time.  This  article,  however, 
does  not  propose  to  fill  the  gap  except  incidentally,  for  its  main 
purpose  is  to  examine  and  dissect,  as  sharply  as  it  can,  one 
aspect  of  his  work  only.  If  the  reader  regrets  this,  I  hope  he 
will  remember  that  from  time  to  time  the  writer  has  regretted 
it  too.  But  at  all  events,  the  well-known  tedium  of  the  usual 
summaries  of  the  ‘outlooks’  of  imaginative  writers  will  be 
avoided,  because  the  examination  will  be  based  on  a  funda¬ 
mental  premiss  that  these  summaries  reject. 

Necessarily,  this  premiss  must  first  be  explained  —  though 
with  dangerous  brevity.  It  is,  that  the  seer,  the  prophet  (and 
how  many  of  the  Victorian  authors  were  prophets!),  the  man 
with  a  view  of  life  to  transmit  to  his  reader,  is  not  concerned  to 
hand  on  merely  verbal  formulae  stating  his  views  —  whether  in 
condensed  or  expanded  form  —  but  above  all,  to  evoke  a 
sense,  a  new  capacity  for  experience,  a  predisposition  to  detect, 
actually  in  one’s  own  observation,  what  one  has  failed  to  see 
before.  And  the  prophet  who  is  also  an  imaginative  writer 
treats  the  reading  of  what  he  writes  as  an  experience  in  its 
own  right;  just  as  any  detail  of  real  life  may  seem  to  open  our 
eyes  and  show  us  everything  henceforth  in  a  new  light,  so 
anything,  and  everything,  in  an  imaginatively  conceived  work 
of  speculation  may  contribute  to  bring  home  the  living  quality 
of  the  writer’s  outlook  to  the  reader.  Style,  the  arrangement 
and  sequence  of  episodes,  imagery,  particular  tjpes  of  argument 
(not  their  content),  illustrations  and  incidents,  selective  des¬ 
criptions,  controlling  and  modifying  the  meanings  of  words  — 

^  A  chapter  from  The  Vklorian  Sag*,  a  study  of  mid-nineteenth-century  polemical 
eiMyists  and  novelists  to  be  published  shortly  by  Msumiillans. 
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any  and  all  of  these  may  help  to  make  reading  a  book  that 
crucial  experience  which  illuminates  all  experience. 

This  makes  it  easy  to  see  why  fiction  is  often  more  potent 
than  discursive  writing  in  presenting  a  ‘view  of  life’  —  what 
Carlyle  called  a  ‘Life-Philosophy’.  The  art  of  the  novelist 
may  be  difficult  to  handle,  and  serves  other  and  perhaps  more 
characteristic  ends  than  that  of  conveying  an  outlook;  but  a 
novelist  who  does  want  to  convey  an  outlook  may  find  his 
natural  modes  of  expression  more  powerful  than  bald  discursive 
statement  can  ever  be. 

Disraeli  is  at  most  among  the  lighter-hearted  of  the  Victorian 
‘prophets’,  and  sometimes,  let  it  be  plainly  admitted  at  once, 
he  forgets  his  more  serious  purpose  in  the  excitement  of  pur¬ 
suing  and  resolving  an  intrigue.  More  than  this,  it  must  also 
be  clearly  remembered  in  what  follows  that  some  of  the  details 
which  were  apparently  meant  to  express  his  considered  view  of 
things  cannot  be  taken  at  all  seriously,  at  least  in  isolation;  for 
they  bring  Disraeli  precariously,  and  sometimes  disastrously, 
near  to  the  ludicrous.  Whether  this  proximity  is  necessarily 
always  a  disaster  is  a  question  which  will  be  resumed  below. 
The  preliminary  question  is  of  what  Disraeli’s  views  were,  and 
of  how,  and  how  widely,  they  are  diffused  through  his  novels. 
With  regard  to  this  there  is  little  doubt  that,  despite  all  the 
fantasy,  romance,  occasional  vulgarity  and  picaresque  irres¬ 
ponsibility,  a  fairly  definite  outlook  on  life  is  conveyed,  not 
only  by  Coningsby,  Sybil,  and  Tancred,  the  ‘Young  England’ 
trilogy  that  is  recognized  as  polemical,  but  by  most  of  his  work.‘ 
Often  enough,  this  element  is  quite  subordinate;  but,  provided 
that  we  know  how  a  view  of  things  need  not  be  conveyed  by 
bald  statement,  by  preaching,  we  find  it  in  all  very  much  more 
prominent  than  we  might  at  first  expect.  And  it  is  not  merely  a 
political  programme,  a  piece  of  party  polemics,  but  (true  or 
false)  something  of  abiding  and  universal  relevance,  which  we 
see  Disraeli  turning  to,  as  his  standard,  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  English  political  scene.  Disraeli’s  politics  —  as  politics  so 
often  do  —  simply  applied  his  whole  philosophy  of  life. 

Disraeli  is  quite  often  actually  at  pains  to  make  clear  that  his 

*  The  clearest  exception,  strange  to  say,  b  Emfymion,  surely  the  best  of  his  worb 
as  a  novel,  but  —  or  must  one  say  aitd?  —  remarkable  for  its  detachment. 
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views  are  ‘about  life’  (philosophical  in  the  popular  sense)  and 
not  simply  about  politics.  We  know  that  Carlyle  contorts 
himself  in  his  anxiety  to  make  his  reader  concerned  about  what 
are  called  ‘fundamental  questions’,  to  persuade  him  that  there 
are  problems  to  which  conventional  or  scientific  knowledge 
gives  no  answer,  and  to  which  he  must  have  an  answer.  George 
Eliot  uses  the  correspjonding  novelists’  methods,  and  incarnates 
this  perplexity  in  characters  like  Maggie  TuUiver  or  Dorothea 
Brooke.  Disraeli  does  the  same:  sooner  or  later  his  heroes 
reach  the  bedrock  problems  which  call  for  a  philosophy  of 
life.  Tancred  says  ‘It  is  time  to  renovate  our  communications 
with  the  Most  High  . . .  I . . .  would  lift  up  my  voice  to  heaven 
and  ask,  whaf  is  duty,  and  what  is  faith?  What  ought  I  to  do, 
and  what  ought  I  to  believe?’*  Charles  Egremont,  disap¬ 
pointed  in  love,  begins  ‘to  observe,  to  inquire,  and  to  reflect . . . 
he  discovered  that,  when  he  imagined  his  education  was 
completed,  it  had  in  fact  not  commenced’.*  For  the  young 
Coningsby  ‘What  were  his  powers?  What  should  be  his  aim? 
were  often  . . .  questions  infinitely  perplexing  . .  .’;  he  ‘loved 
to  pursue  every  question  to  the  centre’;*  he  had  ‘a  mind  pre¬ 
disposed  to  inquiry  and  prone  to  meditation’.* 

Disraeli  also  indicates  the  frame  of  mind  that  can  hope  to 
solve  these  problems.  His  view  is  typical  of  the  prophet. 

I  Coningsby,  ‘sustained  by  a  profound,  however  vague,  convic¬ 
tion,  that  there  are  still  great  truths,  if  we  could  but  work  them 
out’,*  pursues  his  questions  to  the  centre,  ‘not  in  a  spirit  of 
scepticism  ...  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  spirit  of  faith’.  He 
I  ‘found  that  he  was  bom  in  an  age  of  infidelity  in  all  things  . . . 
he  needed  that  deep  and  enduring  conviction  that  the  heart 
and  the  intellect,  feeling  and  reason  united,  can  alone  supply’.* 
Tancred  too  unites  these  qualities:  ‘life  is  stranger  than  I 
deemed’’  is  the  epitome  of  what  is  essentially  his  religious 
[  education.  Lothair,  though  intellectually  complacent  at  first, 
is  really  ‘of  a  nature  profound  and  inquisitive,  though  with  a 
I  great  fund  of  reverence’;*  he  says  (with  an  air  of  distress) 

*  Tmcrtd,p.  55.  References  to  the  novels  are  to  the  Collected  Edition  of  1878 
(Longnuuu  Green). 

*  P<  40.  *  P'  *33'  *  Coningsby,  p.  151. 

I  *  Conmgsly,  p.  147.  *  Coningsby,  p.  123.  ’  Tastcrod,  p.  434. 

*  Lothair,  p.  376. 
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‘We  live  in  dark  times’;*  and  the  novel  of  which  he  is  hero 
portrays  his  quest  for  something  that  will  illuminate  the  per¬ 
plexity.  What  he  seeks  is  a  religion,  a  ‘Life-Philosophy’  —  this 
is  still  true,  even  though  he  chiefly  makes  his  inquiries  among 
the  women  he  fails  in  love  with. 

There  is  thus  no  doubt  that  at  least  these  four  novels  present 
the  prophet’s  familiar,  basic  problem,  although  they  do  so  in 
novel  form,  and  of  course  do  much  else  too.  The  doctrine 
advanced  by  Disraeli  in  answer  to  this  problem  is  revealing.  It 
illuminates  with  particular  vividness  the  contrast  between 
abstractly  stating  a  view  of  life,  and  really  evoking  it  in  the 
reader’s  imagination.  For,  put  in  its  baldest  terms,  Disraeli’s 
central  premiss  would  simply  be  that  human  society  as  a  whole 
is  like  a  live  thing.  Its  essential  qualities  are  continuity  and 
vitality.  From  this  all  the  rest  would  follow  logically,  if  logic 
were  relevant.  Disraeli  makes  this  point  explicitly  in  the 
Vindication  of  the  English  Constitution,  one  of  his  discursive  books. 
The  individual’s  character,  he  says,  produces  a  salutary  con¬ 
sistency  of  conduct  without  ‘that  organized  philosophy  which 

we  style  system _ the  blended  influences  of  nature  and  fortune 

form  his  character;  'tis  the  same  voith  nations'.  Wise  nations 
from  time  to  time  reflect  on  the  sources  of  institutions  that 
flourish  with  them,  and  ‘in  this  great  national  review,  duly  and 
wisely  separating  the  essential  character  of  their  history  from 
that  which  is  purely  adventitious,  they  discover  certain  princi¬ 
ples  of  ancestral  conduct . . .  and  . . .  resolve  that  these  prin¬ 
ciples  shall  be  their  guides  and  their  instructors  . .  .’.*  What 
makes  this  the  key  principle  in  the  novels  is  that  their  whole 
texture  mediates  it  to  the  reader. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  see  that  this  is  so;  and  indeed, 
part  of  Disraeli’s  outlook  actually  consists  in  a  sense  that 
abstract  formulations  are  inadequate.  Like  Carlyle,  or  George 
Eliot,  or  Newman,  but  more  expressly  perhaps  than  any  of 
them,  Disraeli  insists  upon  the  barrenness  of  abstraction,  and 
the  rich  wisdom  of  what  is  concrete.  ‘Eschew  abstractions’,* 


*  Lotkair,  p.  62. 

*  References  to  Disraeli’s  political  writings  are  given  for  the  collected  volume 
Wkigt  and  Whiggism,  Ed.  W.  Htn-CHEON  (Murray,  1913).  The  passage  quoted  is 
on  p.  120;  my  italics. 

*  Whigs  and  Whiggism,  p.  147. 
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I  he  argues  in  the  Vindication',  remember  instead  ‘how  entirely 

i  the  result  of  a  principle  depends  upon  its  method  of  applica- 

1  tion’.*  Characters,  in  the  novels,  serve  as  mouthpieces  for  this 

■  opinion.  Vivian  Grey  belittles  ‘the  progress  of  liberal  principles 

j  ...  your  philosophy,  your  philanthropy,  and  your  competition’,  • 

1  by  arguing  that  a  simple  fall  in  stocks  can  sweep  them  all 

away.  Contarini  Fleming,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  life- 

history,  writes  ‘when  I  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  metaphysician, 

I  perceive  a  science  that  deals  in  words  instead  of  facts  .  .  . 

imaginary  principles  establish  systems  that  contradict  the 

common  sense  of  mankind’.*  In  Sybil,  Stephen  Morley,  the 

champion  of  Moral  Force  and  the  principle  of  association,  is  a 

consistently  ineffective  figure  until  he  abandons  his  theories, 

and  Sybil,  a  theorist  and  idealist  too  in  the  beginning,  had 

j  after  a  time  ‘seen  enough  to  suspect  that  the  world  was  a  more 

:  complicated  system  than  she  had  preconceived  . . .  found  to 

her  surprise  that  great  thoughts  have  very  little  to  do  with  the 

business  of  the  world’.*  Lothair  is  the  story  of  a  youth  for  whom 

at  first  ‘one  conclusion  . . .  was  indubitable;  life  must  be 
f  •  • 

religion’  —  ‘life  should  be  entirely  religious’.*  But  after  some 
experience  he  ‘now  felt  that  he  had  started  in  life  with  an 
extravagant  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  the  religious 
principle  on  the  conduct  of  human  affairs’.*  Coningsby,  we 
are  left  to  hope,  will  at  the  end  of  all  his  experiences  ‘denounce 
to  a  perplexed  and  disheartened  world  the  frigid  theories  of  a 
generalizing  age  that  have  destroyed  the  individuality  of  man’.’ 
The  characters,  the  incidents,  the  author’s  explanations  point 
everywhere  to  the  conclusion  that  excogitated  rationalisms 
arc  artificial,  naive,  crude,  something  that  experience  and 
maturity  necessarily  correct. 

(n)  Tradition  and  Change 

On  the  other  hand,  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  traditional 
continuity  as  a  guide  in  life  pervades  all  Disraeli’s  work,  and  is 
built  up  by  a  variety  of  methods  direct  and  indirect.  ‘It  is 
useless  to  argue  the  question  abstractedly.  The  phrase  “the 
people’’  is  sheer  nonsense.  It  is  not  a  political  term.  It  b  a 

*  Whits  and  Wkiggism,  p.  139.  *  Vunan  Gr^,  p.  140.  *  Contarini  Fleming,  p.  3. 

*S>W,  p.  335.  *  Lo<Ai»r,  pp.  73,  91.  *  Lothair,  p.  3t6. 

’  Coningsby,  p.  477. 
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phrase  of  natural  history.  A  people  is  a  species;  a  civilized 
community  is  a  nation.  Now,  a  nation  is  a  work  of  art  and  a 
work  of  time.  A  nation  is  gradually  created  by  a  variety  of 
influences  . . .’‘  Many  scenes  and  incidents  in  the  novels 
bring  this  creed  to  life.  Tancred’s  vision  in  the  desert  (nothing 
less,  I  fear,  than  a  gigantic  angel  slowly  waving  a  palm-tree 
sceptre)  utters  the  same  message:  ‘the  eternal  principles  that 
controlled  barbarian  vigour  can  alone  cope  with  morbid 
civilization’.*  Tradition  accounts  also  for  all  that  is  best  in 
Tancred’s  own  ancestral  town  of  Montacute,  set  in  a  fertile 
clearing  in  its  age-old  north-country  forest,  neat  and  stone- 
built,  with  an  ancient  church,  a  modem  one  in  the  best  tradi¬ 
tional  style,  a  bridge  provided  by  a  munificent  ancestor  of  the 
present  Duke,  a  charter,  with  ‘under  the  old  system’  a  repre¬ 
sentative  stake  in  Parliament,  and  the  towers  of  the  ducal 
castle  rising  high  above  it  before  the  forest  begins  again.* 
Pen  Bronnock,  the  Duke  of  St.  James’s  great  isolated  country 
residence,  standing  in  its  antiquated  park  by  the  sea,  once  the 
scene  of  a  Royal  Council,  exerts  the  same  influence:*  ‘am  I  not 
standing  here  among  my  hereditary  rocks’,  its  owner  meditates, 
‘and  sighing ...  to  be  virtuous!’*  Chateau  Desir*  with  its 
prominent  muniment  room,  its  family  arms  in  the  gateway 
spandrils,  its  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Italianate  architecture 
(traditional  and  exotic),  and  its  setting  of  ancient  forest  trees, 
is  the  scene  of  Vivian  Grey’s  early  political  manoeuvres. 
Coningsby’s  house  Hellingsley  is  ‘one  of  those  true  old  English 
Halls . . .  during  many  generations  vigilantly  and  tastefully 
preserved  by  its  proprietors’.  No  scene  could  recall  ‘happier 
images  of  English  nature,  and  better  recollections  of  English 
manners’.*  Sometimes  the  significance  of  these  scenes  is  given 
point  (rather  stiltedly)  in  conversation: 

• 

‘There  are  few  things  more  pleasing  to  me  than  an  ancient 
place,’  said  Mr.  Temple. 

‘Doubly  pleasing  when  in  the  possession  of  an  ancient 
family,’  added  his  daughter.* 

*  The  Spirit  of  Whiggptm  {Wuggs  and  Whiggitm,  p.  343). 

*  Tancrtd,  p.  291.  *  Tancred,  pp.  22-3.  *  Thi  Tomg  Dukt,  pp.  220-1. 

*  Tht  Toung  Dukt,  p.  228.  *  Vivian  Grty,  pp.  3&-8. 

*  Coningsty,  p.  360.  *  HinrUtta  Temple,  p.  87. 
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Sometimes,  as  in  the  Duke  of  Bellamont’s  henchman  Colonel 
Bruce,  who  has  all  the  functions  and  understanding  of  a  great 
landowner’s  assistant,  and  thinks  the  Duke  and  Duchess  the 
best  people  in  the  world,  Disraeli  portrays  a  character  who 
both  incarnates,  and  sets  a  true  value  on,  these  various  tradi¬ 
tional  activities  and  virtues. 

But  the  traditional  position  of  the  great  landed  noble  is  not 
admired  as  merely  picturesque  or  conventionally  proper.  It 
has  more  significant  qualities:  it  is,  or  at  least  can  be,  grand  and 
patriarchal.  These  qualities  may  appear  also  in  other  settings, 
but  for  Disraeli,  wherever  they  appear,  they  are  always  praise¬ 
worthy.  The  great  landowner  is  a  great  public  servant. 
Tancred  ‘long  pondered’  his  ‘duties  as  a  great  proprietor  of  the 
soil’,’  ‘with  regard  to  a  great  estate,  no  doubt  it  brings  great 
cares’;*  among  Mr.  Dacre’s  distresses  on  account  of  his  entailed 
property  was  the  thought  of  the  numerous  tenantry  ‘who 
looked  up  to’  him  ‘with  the  confiding  eye  that  the  most  liberal 
parvenue  cannot  attract’.*  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  cottage 
visiting  in  the  novels.  The  Duke  of  St.  James  goes  with  May 
Dacre  when  she  plays  Lady  Bountiful,  Ferdinand  accompanies 
Henrietta  Temple  on  the  same  errand,  Vivian  Grey  relieves 
the  cottager’s  distresses  single-handed,  Egremont  visits  the 
cottage  children  with  Sybil,  ‘their  queen’.*  When  Tancred 
comes  of  age  there  is  a  great  festival,  the  country  people  fore¬ 
gather  from  miles  around,  pavilions  are  erected  in  the  ducal 
gardens  for* their  dinner,  each  parish  by  itself,  with  its  flag 
and  band  —  ‘an  immense  but  well-ordered  fair’  —  there  are 
village  sports  and  games,  cricket  matches,  morris  dancing, 
and  a  complimentary  visit  by  the  mayor  and  councillors  of 
Montacute.*  Other  examples  must  be  reserved  for  a  later 
stage  in  this  examination.  All  in  all,  the  great  house  and  its 
occupants  are  the  focus  of  a  vigorous  patriarchal  society. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  that  the  aristocratic  society  of  the  great 
estate  was  for  Disraeli  typical  of  society  at  its  best,  it  is  dispelled 
by  an  explicit  comparison  that  he  draws  in  the  Vindication: 
the  great  statesmen  of  English  history,  he  says  here,*  ‘looked 
upon  the  nation  as  a  family,  and  upon  the  country  as  a  landed 

*  Tancred,  p.  14.  *  The  Totmg  Duke,  p.  aag.  *  The  Toung  Duke,  p.  6o. 

*  The  Toung  Duke,  p.  269;  Henrietta  Temple,  115-6;  Vivian  Gr^,  54-6;  Sybil,  21 1. 

*  Tancred,  pp.  26-39.  *  Whigs  and  Whiggism,  p.  124. 
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inheritance.  Generation  after  generation  were  to  succeed  to  it, 
with  all  its  convenient  buildings  and  all  its  choice  cultivation, 
its  parks  and  gardens,  as  well  as  its  fields  and  meads,  its 
libraries  and  its  collections  of  art,  all  its  wealth,  but  all  its 
encumbrances’.  The  significant  metaphor  of  the  treatise 
simply  becomes  a  significant  example  in  the  novels:  seeing  its 
point  is  for  Disraeli  the  basis  of  rightly  ordering  human  society. 
To  complete  the  parallel  with  this  analogy,  Disraeli  has  in 
Tancred  a  portrait,  full  of  interest,  of  the  Baroni  family  of 
musicians  and  p)erformers.  They  live  a  humble  nomadic  life 
in  a  caravan,  but  when  the  great  merchant  and  financier 
Sidonia  visits  them,  father  Baroni  says  ‘I  rule  and  regulate  my 
house  like  a  ship’;  the  children  honour  their  parents,  the  family 
lives  by  an  ordered  system  of  invariable  rules,  and  all  pursue 
those  arts  which  are  their  traditional  mode  of  livelihood.’ 

In  this  very  visit  to  humble  compatriots  (for  the  acrobat  and 
the  financier  are  both  Jews)  Sidonia  too  is  a  patriarch:  and  it  is 
he  also  who  encourages  Tancred  to  visit  Palestine  and  the 
Levant  as  the  traditional  land  of  wisdom.  Moreover,  he 
represents  another  tradition,  that  of  the  great  London  mer¬ 
chants,  an  aristocracy  of  its  own,  builders  of  mansions,  Disraeli 
says,  even  more  than  the  landowners;  and  Sidonia’s  own  noble 
house,  though  indeed  ‘agitated  with  the  most  urgent  interests 
of  the  current  hour’,  has  an  elegance,  dignity,  and  peace  that 
give  it  ‘something  of  the  classic  repose  of  a  college’.*  After  he 
arrives  in  the  East,  Tancred  finds  that  tradition  and  the 
patriarch  can  take  still  other  forms.  He  visits  the  ‘superb 
Saracenic  castle’  of  Fakredeen,  Emir  of  Canobia  (‘This  is  the 
first  gentleman’s  seat  I  have  seen  since  we  left  England’,  his 
manservant  significantly  observes).*  The  young  Emir,  else¬ 
where  quite  puerile  and  unreliable,  here  lives  up  to  his  great 
position:  he  is  ‘brilliant,  sumptuous,  and  hospitable,  always 
doing  something  kind  . .  .’*  and  all  the  Emirs  and  Sheikhs  ride 
in  to  pay  him  their  respects.  There  is  a  great  hunting  party, 
conducted  with  elaborate  hieratic  orderliness,  and  afterwards 
a  grand  banquet.  Preparations  for  this  illustrate  the  decorum 
and  the  kindly  condescension  of  a  patriarchal  society,  and  also. 


*  Tanertd,  pp.  327-8. 

*  Ttmcnd,  p.  339. 


*  Tancred,  pp.  1 14-5. 

*  Tanertd,  p.  342. 
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to  say  the  least  of  it,  how  closely  Disraeli  can  skirt  the  ludicrous: 
‘The  huntsmen  were  the  cooks,  but  the  greatest  order  was 
preserved;  and  though  the  Emirs  and  the  great  Sheikhs,  heads 
of  houses,  retiring  again  to  their  divans,  occupied  themselves 
with  their  nargillies,  many  a  mookatadgi  mixed  with  the 
servants  and  the  slaves,  and  delighted  in  preparing  this  patriar¬ 
chal  banquet,  which  indeed  befitted  a  castle  and  a  forest.’^ 

But  the  tradition  to  which  Disraeli  finds  himself  attracted  is 
not  one  of  unvarying  institutions,  not  a  rigid  and  immutable 
class  hierarchy.  It  is  a  tradition  of  energy,  insight,  and 
adaptability,  and  its  aristocratic  or  patriarchal  virtues  could 
find  expression  in  new  forms  and  institutions  as  easily  as  in  old. 
It  is  so  far  from  being  hostile  to  popular  movements,  that  it  is 
exactly  what  they  make  essential.  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  common  people  could  be  safely  ignored  (so  the 
argument  runs),  an  oligarchy  without  either  talent  or  ideals 
might  survive.  ‘But  we  live  in  a  different  age:  there  are  popular 
sympathies,  however  imperfect,  to  appeal  to;  we  must  recur 
to  the  high  primeval  practice,  and  address  nations  now  as  the 
heroes,  and  prophets,  and  legislators  of  antiquity.’*  A  popular, 
democratic  age  must  find  its  own  great  aristocrats. 

Of  these,  Millbank  in  Coningsby  is  Disraeli’s  example.*  His 
seat,  of  residence  and  of  operations,  lies  in  a  parkland  in 
Lancashire  where  ‘a  clear  and  powerful  stream  flows  through 
a  broad  meadow  land’.  Here,  among  the  traditional  setting  of 
ancient  elms,  rises  ‘a  vast  deep  red  brick  pile  . . .  not  without  a 
certain  beauty  of  proportion  and  an  artist-like  finish’.  But 
over  the  ‘principle  entrance’  —  ‘a  lofty  portal  of  bold  and 
beautiful  design’  —  stands  a  statue  of  Commerce:  this  is  not  Mr. 
Millbank’s  ancestral  home,  but  his  principle  factory.  Disraeli, 
portraying  his  ideal  for  the  new  industrialized  world,  still 
adopts  the  patriarchal  pattern  of  society,  though  in  a  new 
form.  Salubriously  away  from  the  factories  (there  were  three  in 
all)  stands  the  new  village,  its  architecture  neat  and  ‘even 
picturesque’,  with  gay  gardens  everywhere,  a  ‘sunny  knoll’,  a 
church,  rectory  and  school  ‘in  the  best  style  of  Christian 
architecture’,  and  —  the  new  and  old  again  organically  fused  — 
what  would  now  be  called  a  community  centre.  Coningsby 

‘  Tancrtd,  pp.  358-9.  *  Tancrtd,  p.  258.  •  Conmgsiy,  pp.  159-70. 
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is  taken  round  the  factory  by  a  Mr.  Benson  whose  conversation 
is  chiefly  of  how  its  owner  builds  churches,  schools  and  houses 
(‘on  a  new  system  to  ventilation’)  for  his  workpeople;  and  the 
factory  itself  is  not  simply  a  means  of  making  money,  but  an 
emblem  of  the  new  industrial  aristocracy:  ‘the  building  had 
been  fitted  up  by  a  capitalist  as  anxious  to  raise  a  monument 
of  the  skill  and  power  of  his  order,  as  to  obtain  a  return  for  the 
great  investment.’  Then,  over  a  glass  of  claret,  after  a  dinner 
‘perfect  of  its  kind’,  Millbank  explains  to  Coningsby  the  theory 
that  lies  behind  this  picture:  he  lays  it  down  that  the  country 
requires  not  a  nominal  aristocracy  of  meaningless  titles,  nor  an 
‘artificial  equality’,  but  a  genuine  aristocracy  of  virtue,  ability 
and  power  —  of  this,  Millbank  himself  in  his  whole  setting  is 
intended  as  an  example.  Nor,  though  this  is  hardly  the 
point  for  the  moment,  is  he  all  in  all  an  unsuccessful  one;  even  if 
some  of  the  details  in  the  picture  are  more  than  a  trifle  comic.* 

That  the  aristocracy  which  Disraeli  admires  is  one  of  quality, 
not  lineage,  is  clear  also  in  Sybil.  Here  the  present  landed 
aristocracy  is  portrayed  in  one  of  its  failures.  Lord  Mamey 
is  a  harsh  and  inconsiderate  landowner,  the  town  of  Marney 
(so  different  from  Montacute)  is  neglected,  squalid,  and  ab¬ 
jectly  ix)or,  the  agricultural  labourers  are  sullen  and  bum  the 
ricks.  His  brother  and  a  stranger,  among  the  ruins  of  Marney 
Abbey,  recall  how  the  monks  of  an  earlier  time,  before  their 
expropriation,  were  kindly,  altruistic,  improving  landlords, 
and  in  addition  were  patrons  of  the  arts  and  great  architects. 
They  formed  a  genuine  aristocracy;  and  that  the  mitred 
abbots  were  ‘sons  of  the  people’  in  the  main,  seems  even  an 
advantage,  for  it  contributed  something  to  ‘the  principle  of 
their  society’.  At  length  this  conversation  advances  the  words 
‘association’  and  ‘gregariousness’  as  names  for  the  good  and 

*  Disraeli  has  something  similar  (not  identical)  in  mind  when  in  T7u  Spirit 
Whiggism  he  argues  that  no  wise  industrialist  will  interfere  with  the  social  pyramid 
within  which  he  may  himself  contribute  to  a  new  aristocracy,  and  writes  sym¬ 
pathetically  of  manufacturers  who  try  to  become  landed  gentry:  ‘when  passions 
have  a  little  subsided,  the  industrious  ten-pounder,  who  has  struggled  into  the 
privileged  order  of  the  Commons,  proud  of  having  obtained  the  first  step  of 
aristocracy,  will  be  the  last  man  to  assist  in  destroying  the  other  gradations  of  the 
scale  which  he  or  his  jxisterity  may  yet  ascend;  the  new  member  of  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  district  has  his  eye  already  upon  a  neighbouring  park,  avails  himself  of  his 
political  position  to  become  a  county  magistrate,  meditates  upmn  a  baronetcy,  and 
dreams  of  a  coroneted  descendant.’  {Whigs  and  Whiggism,  p.  349.) 
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the  bad  patterns  of  society;  and  it  is  clear  that  for  Disraeli  an 
aristocracy  is  something  of  value  not  for  snobbery,  but  for  its 
patriarchal  and  integrating  functions. 

In  Henrietta  Temple,  Disraeli  (it  is  one  of  his  lighter  moments) 
can  even  trace  the  aristocratic  virtues  in  a  money-lender.  Mr. 
Levison  is  one  of  the  rich  boors  of  his  profession.  He  neglects 
his  fine  old  city  house,*  ‘in  that  gloomy  quarter  called  Golden 
Square  ...  a  noble  yet  now  dingy  mansion’  —  jumbles  his 
portraits  and  genre  paintings,  crowds  his  rooms  with  ugly 
furniture  and  his  furniture  with  ponderous  ornaments,  juxta¬ 
poses  a  faded  Turkey  carpet  and  a  handscreen  with  a  view  of 
Margate.  Ui  person  he  is  the  same  —  a  little  stout,  a  little 
bald,  garish  clothes,  too  many  rings,  too  big  a  gold  chain,  too 
keen  an  interest  in  selling  coal.  Mr.  Bond  Sharpe,*  with  his 
meticulously  cared-for  residence  in  Cleveland  Row,  pursues 
the  same  profession  in  the  other  and  proper  style.  His  footman 
is  impeccable,  his  exquisite  dinners  (the  knives  and  forks  have 
Dresden  china  handles!)  are  famous,  his  gold  plate,  though 
rarely  on  display,  is  elegant  and  superb  —  furniture,  flowers, 
gardens,  everything  is  the  perfection  of  refined  opulence,  and 
so  is  Mr.  Bond  Sharpe  himself.  ‘His  figure  was  slight  but 
compact.  His  dress  plain,  but  a  model  in  its  fashion.  He  was 
habited  entirely  in  black,  and  his  only  ornaments  were  his 
studs  . . .  ’  Furthermore,  he  lends  the  hard-pressed  Ferdinand 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  the  coolest  possible  manner,  and 
invites  him  to  dinner  into  the  bargain.  Although  Bond  Sharpe 
is  making  his  fortune,  started  life  as  a  prize-fighter,  and  lends 
money  generously  so  as  to  get  into  good  society,  Disraeli 
portrays  him  in  an  entirely  amiable  light.  He  is  good  because 
he  knows  how  to  live  and  act  in  the  grand  manner:  he  has  taste, 
respects  good  society,  seeks  the  public  responsibilities  of  wealth 
(he  will  be  in  the  next  Parliament),  and  for  Disraeli  is  an 
admirable  example  of  how  a  new  but  genuine  aristocracy  can 
be  conceived  and  born  from  nothing. 

(ill)  *A  Motley  Sparkling  Multitude' 

But  one  element  in  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Bond  Sharpe  has  so  far 
been  ignored;  and  although  less  tangible  than  the  others,  it  is 

*  Hmrietta  TtmpU,  pp.  350-1.  *  Hmrutta  Temple,  pp.  357-63. 
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of  crucial  importance,  because  it  takes  us  beyond  an  external  j 
survey  of  the  forms  and  institutions  which  Disraeli  admired, 
to  their  inner  and  essential  quality.  We  advance  from  the 
mechanisms  to  the  ‘feel’  of  things.  This  new  element  is  the 
freshness,  the  brilliance,  the  life  and  colour  and  movement  that 
Disraeli  lends  this  whole  portrait.  The  cabriolet  that  brings 
Ferdinand  to  Bond  Sharpe’s  house  goes  dashing  and  twisting 
and  whirling  through  the  streets;  it  draws  up  with  beautiful 
ease  before  the  door;  the  staircase  is  perfumed  with  flowers, 
the  gold  plate  glitters  with  gems;  in  one  room  they  are  busy 
preparing  for  dinner,  in  another  the  table  is  covered  with 
papers.  This  quality  of  animation  is  sustained  by  Disraeli’s 
choice  of  words  in  the  most  trivial  places:  ‘The  chairs  had  been 
rifled  from  a  Venetian  palace;  the  couches  were  part  of  the 
spoils  of  the  French  revolution.’*  Even  more  important  for 
Disraeli’s  view  of  things  than  the  formal  outlines,  is  this  vivid 
animation  Ailing  them  through  and  through. 

That  Disraeli  sees  this  life  and  energy  not  opposed  to  long- 
rooted  tradition,  but  an  essential  aspect  of  it,  is  something  quite 
distinctive  in  his  view  of  things.  It  is  unmistakable  in  his 
account  in  Coningsby  of  the  great  house  of  Lord  Monmouth.* 
This  the  reader  sees  first  with  the  ‘beautiful  light  of  summer’ 
shining  over  it . . .  ‘there  was  not  a  point  which  was  not  as 
fresh  as  if  it  had  been  renovated  but  yesterday’.  It  was  a  Tudor 
house,  a  medley  of  architecture  —  ‘with  a  wild  dash  of  the 
fantastic  in  addition’.  The  surrounding  countryside  is  ‘sp>ark- 
ling  with  cultivation’.  There  are  no  ancestral  slumbers  here. 
Lothair’s  visit  to  his  country  seat,  Muriel  Towers,  has  the  same 
brilliant  colour  and  animation.  ,‘Muriel  Towers’,  the  chapter 
begins,*  ‘crowned  a  wooded  steep,  part  of  a  wild  and  winding 
and  sylvan  valley  at  the  bottom  of  which  rushed  a  foaming 
stream’,  and  ‘the  park,  too,  was  full  of  life’,  with  deer  and  fierce 
white  cattle  roaming  among  the  woods  and  dells  and  savage 
woods,  or  by  the  glittering  lakes.  Lothair  arrives  in  his 
barouche;  the  postilions  dash  through  the  park,  the  startled 
deer  scud  away  across  the  grass.  There  is  a  ‘sinuous’  lake  with 
green  islands  and  golden  gondolas,  the  principal  gateway  was 


*  Henrietta  Temple,  p.  359,  my  italics.  *  Coningsby,  pp.  360-3. 

*  Lothair,  pp.  189-204. 
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once  ‘the  boast  of  a  celebrated  convent  on  the  Danube’.  Later 
that  day,  as  he  wanders  over  the  castle,  ‘What  charmed  Lothair 
most . . .  were  the  number  of  courts  and  quadrangles  ...  all  of 
bright  and  fantastic  architecture,  and  each  of  which  was  a 
garden,  glowing  with  brilliant  colours,  and  gay  with  the  voice 
of  fountains  or  the  forms  of  gorgeous  birds’.  On  another  day, 
he  and  his  friends  explore  the  place  together.  They  go  every¬ 
where  in  the  interior,  but  all  is  so  novel  and  beautiful  that  no 
one  is  tired;  and  no  one  is  tired  that  afternoon,  when  they  drive 
for  hours  in  the  park.  The  gardens  ‘had  been  formed  in  a 
sylvan  valley  enclosed  with  gilded  gates . . .  the  contrast 
between  the  parterres  blazing,  with  colour  and  the  sylvan 
background,  the  undulating  paths  over  romantic  heights,  the 
fanes  and  the  fountains,  the  glittering  statues,  and  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  terraces,  formed  a  whole  much  of  which  was  beautiful, 
and  all  of  which  was  striking  and  singular’.  Some  of  this,  of 
course,  is  nonsense;  but  Disraeli’s  nonsense,  as  we  shall  see, 
had  a  certain  method  in  it. 

This  love  of  what  is  brilliant  and  colourful  does  not  find 
expression  only  in  the  scenes  of  aristocratic  traditionalism.  It 
pervades  the  novels,  is  perhaps  their  most  striking  quality, 
and  produces  innumerable  descriptions,  incidents  and  con¬ 
versations,  all  with  this  distinctive  bias.  It  is  supported  by 
Disraeli’s  swiff,  vigorous,  staccato  style.  It  lies  behind  the 
extraordinary  large  number  of  fine  mornings  in  these  books  — 
it  is  a  fine  morning  when  Ferdinand  Armine  surveys  his 
ancestral  park  after  coming  home  at  last  (‘the  tall  trees  rising 
and  flinging  their  taller  shadows  over  the  bright  and  dewy 
turf’),*  when  the  Duke  of  St.  James  sets  off  to  give  his  maiden 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords;*  when  Tancred  leaves  Jerusalem,* 
when  Lothair  first  sees  it;*  and  each  time  it  is  the  glitter 
and  gusto  and  life  of  the  morning  that  Disraeli  wants  to 
secure. 

Because  of  the  contrast  it  offers  with  other  novelists,  Disraeli’s 
description  of  an  (early  morning)  coach-ride*  is  illuminat¬ 
ing: 

'  Th*  Tifung  Dukt,  p.  289. 

*  Lothair,  p.  407. 

*  HmritUa  Tempi*,  pp.  33-4. 


*  Henrietta  Temple,  p.  74. 

*  Tancred,  p.  222. 
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Away  whirled  the  dashing  Dart  over  the  rich  plains  of  our 
merry  midland;  a  quick  and  dazzling  vision  of  golden  corn¬ 
fields  and  lawny  pasture  land;  farmhouses  embowered  in 
orchards  and  hamlets  shaded  by  the  straggling  members  of 
some  vast  and  ancient  forest.  Then  rose  in  the  distance  the 
dim  blue  towers,  or  the  graceful  spire,  of  some  old 
cathedral,  and  soon  the  spreading  causeways  announce 
their  approach  to  some  provincial  capital.  The  coachman 
flanks  his  leaders,  who  break  into  a  gallop;  the  guard 
sounds  his  triumphant  bugle;  the  coach  bounds  over  the 
noble  bridge  that  spans  a  stream  covered  with  craft; 
public  buildings,  guildhalls,  and  county  gaols  rise  on  each 
side. 

In  part,  of  course,  the  description  is  a  joke,  but  for  all  that  its 
quality  is  very  distinctive.  George  Eliot  used  coaches  to  intro¬ 
duce  quite  a  different  picture  of  life;  and  so  did  Dickens,  for  he 
has  not  only  Disraeli’s  richness  and  plentitude,  but  also  the 
humane  and  whimsical  geniality  of  a  mood  that  is  quite 
different.* 

Another  way  of  seeing  how  carefully  selective  Disraeli’s 
situations  are  usually,  is  to  examine  chapter  66  of  Lothair:  for 
here,  in  a  grand  Catholic  procession  and  service  at  Rome,  he 
has  exactly  the  sort  of  opportunity  he  seizes  so  often  with  relish 
and  eagerness,  but  it  so  happens  that  this  time  he  wishes  to 
present  the  scene  unsympathetically.  Despite  all  the  lavish 
colour  and  excited  movement,  the  touches  that  secure  this 
effect  are  easily  seen.  The  cardinal’s  coaches  were  ‘brilliant 
equipages’,  but  this  time  it  was  because  they  had  been  recently 
replaced.  Garibaldi  having  burnt  the  traditional  ones;  a  phrase 
here  and  there  —  ‘monsignori  and  prelates  without  end’  — 
suggests  that  the  procession  is  grandiose  not  grand;  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  church  flutter  their  fans,  eat  sugar  plums,  take 
snuff;  Lothair’s  escort  is  clearly  a  schemer;  the  marshals  are 
‘experienced’  and  business-like;  the  cardinal’s  trainbearers  are 
‘exhibiting  with  the  skill  of  artists  the  splendour  of  their  violet 
robes’.  All  that  seems  achieved  by  the  brilliant  ceremony  is  that 
this  long  service  ‘could  not  be  said  to  be  wearisome’.  The  whole 

*  See  Felix  Holt,  chapter  i,  and  Pickwick  Papers,  chapter  xxvm. 
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incident  is  important  because  Disraeli,  here,  refuses  to  find  the 
qualities  of  life  that  he  finds  so  ofien,  and  this  exceptional  case 
throws  the  usual  case  into  sharp  relief. 

Sometimes  Disraeli,  or  one  of  his  characters,  expresses  this 
view  of  things  explicitly.  ‘Life  is  adventurous.  Events  are 
perpetually  occurring,  even  in  the  calmness  of  domestic  exist¬ 
ence,  which  change  in  an  instant  the  whole  train  and  tenour  of 
our  thoughts  and  feelings’,*  he  writes;  or  ‘how  full  of  adventure 
is  life!  It  is  monotonous  only  to  the  monotonous’.*  ‘The  sense 
of  existence’  alone  is  the  charm  of  life  to  Sidonia.*  Lord  Mon¬ 
mouth  finds  the  world  ‘a  masquerade;  a  motley  sparkling 
multitude,  in  which  you  may  mark  all  forms  and  colours,  and 
listen  to  all  sentiments  and  opinions’;*  for  him,  the  driving  force 
behind  this  is  only  a  desire  for  plunder,  but  in  saying  this  he 
ceases  to  speak  for  the  author.  Perhaps  the  clearest  passage  of 
this  kind  is  in  Venetia,  when  the  two  poets  indulge  in  philo¬ 
sophical  remarks  as  —  one  early  morning  —  they  sit  together 
on  the  Italian  coast  and  look  out  over  the  sea: 


‘. . .  The  great  secret,  we  cannot  penetrate  that  with  all  our 
philosophy,  my  dear  Herbert  . . .  And  yet  what  a  grand 
world  it  is!  Look  at  this  bay,  these  blue  waters,  the 
mountains,  and  these  chestnuts,  devilish  fine!  The  fact  is, 
truth  is  veiled,  but  like  the  Shekinah  over  the  tabernacle, 
the  veil  is  of  dazzling  light.’ 

‘Life  is  the  great  wonder’,  said  Herbert,  ‘into  which  all  that 
is  strange  and  startling  resolves  itself.’* 

It  is  on  this  exuberance,  this  almost  boisterous  zest  for  life, 
that  one  must  rely  in  order  to  meet  an  obvious  criticism  of 
Disraeli  as  a  novelist  with  any  considered  view  of  the  world; 
for  (the  point  was  mentioned  earlier  on)  in  many  of  his  books 
there  are  remarks,  or  incidents,  that  seem  thoroughly  melo¬ 
dramatic  and  irrespKjnsible  —  seem  nonsense,  in  fact,  like  the 
fanes  and  glittering  statues  and  Babylonian  terraces  of  Muriel 
Towers.  Coningsby  first  met  Sidonia,  for  example,  after  a  tramp 
in  the  forest  that  was  interrupted  by  a  thunderstorm:  the  wild¬ 
fowl  and  deer  were  in  panic,  the  forest  trees  roared  and  shrieked, 

*  Hmrutta  TtmpU,  p.  19.  *  Tancred,  p.  459.  *  Coningsby,  p.  348. 

*  Coningsby,  p.  30i.  *  Venetia,  p.  415. 
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‘the  passion  of  the  ash  was  heard  in  moans  of  thrilling  anguish*. 
Coningsby,  under  a  sky  as  black  as  ebony,  took  refuge  in  a 
forest  farmhouse.  There,  as  he  stood  at  the  window,  ‘a  flash  of 
lightning  illumined  the  whole  country,  and  a  horseman  at  full 
speed,  followed  by  his  groom,  galloped  up  to  the  door’,*— 
Sidonia  has  arrived.  I 


One  is  tempted  to  quote  other  instances  by  their  humour, 
presumably  half-conscious.  Tancred  and  Fakredeen  go  to  visit 
the  Queen  of  the  Ansarey:  both  dress  in  their  best,  one  is  a 
blaze  of  shawls  and  jewelled  arms,  and  Tancred  ‘retained  on 
this,  as  he  had  done  on  every  other  occasion,  the  European 
dress,  though  in  the  present  instance  it  assumed  a  somewhat 
more  brilliant  shape  than  ordinary,  in  the  dark  green  regi¬ 
mental,  the  rich  embroidery,  and  the  flowing  plume  of  the 
Bellamont  yeomanry  cavalry’.*  Vivian  Grey,  at  seventeen,  ‘a 
young  and  tender  plant  in  a  moral  hothouse  . . .  paced  his 
chamber  in  an  agitated  spirit,  and  panted  for  the  senate’.* 
Glastonbury,  in  Henrietta  Temple,  wanders  on  foot  as  a  young 
man  through  Switzerland  and  Italy;  we  are  told  that  he  is 
probably  driven  by  an  unconscious  desire  to  discover  the  ideal: 
what  he  brings  back,  after  three  years,  is  several  thousand 
sketches,  and  a  complete  Alpine  Hortus  Siccus.*  When 
Ferdinand  is  under  arrest  for  three  thousand  pounds,  he  is 
offered  the  money  by  the  girl  he  thinks  has  abandoned  him 
for  another  man,  sent  it  by  the  girl  whom  he  has  abandoned 
himself,  and  receives  the  following  note  from  the  elegant  and 
imperturbable  Count  Mirabel,  who  went  gambling  the  previous 
evening  in  an  effort  to  win  something  to  lend  him: 

*  Conmgshy,  p.  1 14. 

*  Tancred,  p.  418.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Disraeli  saw  the  fun  of  this.  Compare 
the  intentionally  comic  Sir  Vavasour  Firebrace’s  glowing  description  of  the  glories 
of  a  resuscitated  ‘equestrian  order’: — ‘  “Picture  us  for  a  moment,  to  yourself, 
going  down  in  procession  to  Westminster  for  example,  to  hold  a  chapter.  Five  or 
six  hundred  baronets  in  dark  green  costume,  —  the  appropriate  dress  of  equiUs 
auraii;  each  not  only  with  his  ba^ge,  but  with  his  collar  of  SS.;  belted  and  scarfed; 
his  scarf  glittering:  his  pennon  flying,  his  hat  white,  with  a  plume  of  white  feathers; 
of  course  the  sword  and  the  gilt  spurs.  In  our  hand,  the  thumb-ring  and  signet 
not  forgotten,  we  hold  our  coronet  of  two  balls!’’ 

Egremont  stared  with  irrepressible  astonishment  at  the  excited  being  .  .  .’ 
{SjM,  pp.  58-9). 

Here  Disraeli  is  enjoying  the  fun  of  an  idea  that  in  the  Vindication  of  the  English 
Constitution  (Whigs  arid  Whiggism,  pp.  151-61)  he  accepts  in  full  seriousness. 

*  Vivian  Gr^,  p.  17. 

*  Henrietta  Temple,  p.  15. 
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Berkeley  Square,  half-past  7,  morning.  ‘Mon  ami.  Best 
joke  in  the  world!  I  broke  Crocky’s  bank  three  times.  Of 
course,  I  told  you  so.  I  win  1 5,000 1.  Directly  I  am  awake 
I  will  send  you  the  three  thousand,  and  I  will  lend  you  the 
rest  until  your  marriage.  . .  .’* 

—  the  marriage  is  to  the  richest  heiress  in  England.*  These  are 
a  few  examples  of  a  quality  that  really  runs  through  the  novels; 
many  passages  quoted  earlier  in  other  contexts  resemble  them; 
and  many  readers  are  likely  to  feel  that  as  a  result,  Disraeli’s 
novels  are  in  the  realm  of  farce  or  fantasy.  If  this  is  where  they 
belong,  they  can  hardly  also  mediate  a  serious  view  of  the  world 

—  or  at  the  very  least,  these  rollicking  irresponsibilities  must 
surely  detract  from  their  power  to  do  so. 

But  on  reflection,  the  problem  proves  more  complex:  for 
while  it  is  clear  that  these  incidents  cannot  be  taken  seriously 
in  isolation  as  specimens  of  what  life  is  like,  it  is  less  clear  that, 
in  an  unexpected  and  indirect  way,  they  do  not  encourage  the 
reader  to  accept  the  whole  tenour  of  the  novels  in  which  they 
occur.  This  may  appear  paradoxical;  but  less  so,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  the  rather  distinctive  view  of  things  to  which  Disraeli 
wanted  to  give  expression.  He  was  an  optimist  about  both  the 
quality  of  life,  and  its  ultimate  results:  he  saw  the  world  as  an 
exciting,  exhilarating  place,  and  a  place  that  characteristically 
supplied  happy  endings.  A  twofold  cheerfulness  of  this  kind, 

■  however,  is  likely  to  put  readers  out  of  sympathy:  they  can  too 
readily  call  exceptions  to  mind,  or  they  are  too  familiar  with 
people  who  advance  these  controversial  opinions  with  a  com¬ 
placent  pomposity  that  is  revolting.  Disraeli’s  farcical  and  fan- 

■  tastic  touches  are  a  kind  of  safety-valve;  they  provide  for  sceptic¬ 
ism  because  they  do  not  have  to  be  taken  in  full  seriousness; 

I  they  invite  us  to  suspend  disbelief  for  fairy-story  delights,  and  so 
?  they  provide  for  a  margin  of  disagreement  within  the  frame  of 
i  general  agreement.  And  they  also  modify  the  reader’s  impres¬ 
sion,  not  of  the  world,  but  of  the  author:  it  is  so  obvious  in  these 
passages  that  Disraeli  is  enjoying  himself,  and  his  attitude  to  the 
world  is  infectious  through  a  direct  contact  with  his  sanguine 

*  Henrietta  Temple,  p.  444. 

*  See  Henrietta  Temple,  p.  81 :  ‘Language  cannot  describe  the  startling  symmetry 
I  of  her  superb  figure.’ 
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personality.  In  other  words,  these  intrinsically  flippant  touches 
in  the  novels  help  to  control  Disraeli’s  tone:  and  thereby  they 
adjust  both  the  general  character  of  his  work,  and  our  sense  of 
himself. 

(iv)  Ideals  and  Realities 

What  this  general  character  is,  however,  has  still  not  quite 
been  identified,  for  Disraeli’s  thorough-going  optimism  has 
another  significant  result.  It  means  that,  unlike  George  Eliot, 
he  need  not  make  depicting  the  world  as  it  is,  and  suggesting  to 
his  readers  how  they  ought  to  behave  in  it,  two  distinct  tasks. 
Probably  he  had  a  less  detailed  interest  in  the  moral  implica¬ 
tions  of  his  view  of  things;  but  for  an  optimist  the  ‘painful  right’ 
of  George  Eliot  does  not  exist,  there  is  no  inescapable  contrast 
between  what  is  and  what  should  be,  and  in  depicting  the  former 
an  optimistic  author  tends  also  to  depict  the  latter.  Coningsby 
is  sometimes  an  example  of  this  process:  meditating  on  the 
spectacle  of  Kings  Chapel,  Cambridge,  by  moonlight,  he  says 
‘Where  b  the  spirit  that  rabed  these  walls?  ...  Is  it  indeed 
extinct?  . . .  But  I  cannot  believe  it.  Man  that  b  made  in  the 
image  of  the  Creator,  b  made  for  God-like  deeds.  Come  what 
may,  I  will  cling  to  the  heroic  principle.  It  can  alone  satbfy  my 
soul.’‘  But  only  a  few  pages  before  this,  we  read  that  Coningsby 
had  ‘the  heroic  feeling’,  ‘bom  in  the  heart’.*  We  see  that  in  part 
he  already  is  the  noble  figure  he  strives  to  become.  Thb  am- 
bivalency  between  normative  and  descriptive  runs  through  the 
noveb,  and  qualifies  Dbraeli’s  extravaganzas  in  another  way: 
when  his  work  cannot  be  accepted  as  describing  the  world  as  it 
b,  one  accepts  it  as  having  shifted  for  a  moment  to  describing 
the  world  as  it  should  be.  Like  any  optimist,  Dbraeli  often 
finds  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  imperceptible,  and 
very  often  hb  work  carries  conviction  because  we  are  brought 
to  see  it  as  somehow  a  portrait  of  what  b,  and  of  what  should  be, 
at  the  same  time. 

Thb  b  reinforced  by  the  general  pattern  of  the  noveb  (for  in 
thb  respect  they  have  a  remarkable  —  indeed  a  revealing  — 
sameness),  and  in  their  basic  selection  of  material.  Every  one  of 
Dbraeli’s  noveb  is  centred  upon  a  young  man’s  growing  to 
maturity,  forming  hb  views  on  the  world,  and  finding  hb  right 
*  Coningsby,  p.  266.^  *  Coningsby,  p.  259. 
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place  in  it  {Sybil  is  different  only  in  that  this  happens  to  both  the 
hero  and  the  heroine).  Through  the  course  of  them,  Disraeli’s 
sense  of  the  brilliance  and  variety  and  colour  of  the  world  finds 
expression  not  only  in  the  details  of  incidents,  but  also  in  their 
juxtaposition.  All  the  novels  involve  a  considerable  variety  of 
scene  —  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  rigidly  circumscribed  locaU  of  the 
typical  George  Eliot  novel.  The  large  majority  of  them  are 
novels  of  travel;  and  (except  for  Vivian  Gr^,  set  in  England  and 
Germany)  it  is  travel  always  in  the  same  direction,  to  Paris, 
Rome,  Greece,  and  the  Levant.  But  their  variety  comes  from 
changes  in  mode  of  life,  as  well  as  in  scene:  the  great  country 
house,  the.  London  season,  high-life  in  Paris,  aristocratic  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  society,  cottage  scenes,  industrial  slums  as  in 
Sybil,  the  world  of  servants  ( Tancred  opens  with  the  private  life 
of  Leander,  the  celebrated  cook),  inns  and  coaching  scenes  {The 
Young  Duke),  a  Dickensian  spunging-house  {Henrietta  Temple),  a 
drunken  carouse  amo^ .German  barons  {Vivian  Gr^),  fisher¬ 
men,  artists,  an  Italian  patriot  army  {Lothair)  —  in  every  novel, 
Disraeli  exploits  the  varieties  of  place  and  class  to  make  his 
panorama  as  changeful  and  colourful  as  he  can. 

But  it  is  not  a  systematic  changefulness:  unlike  George  Eliot, 
Disraeli  does  not  wish  to  explore  how  the  elements  of  society 
are  interrelated.  Even  Sybil  has  a  good  deal  of  the  picaresque 
in  its  form.  The  novels  rarely  develop  through  any  internal 
logic:  they  turn  on  casual  events,  on  delightful,  exhilarating 
operations  of  chance.  The  Duke  of  St.  James  is  rescued,  at  the 
nadir  of  his  fortune,  by  lucky  financial  accidents,  the  un¬ 
expected  ability  to  make  a  brilliant  speech  on  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation,  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal;  the  deadlock  in  Venetia 
ends  because  Lord  Herbert  is  reconciled  to  his  wife,  though 
everything  has  made  this  seem  impossible;  Coningsby’s  prob¬ 
lems  are  solved  by  the  opportune  death  of  his  grandfathers,  and 
his  quite  unexpected  ability  to  become  a  future  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor,  apparently  at  no  trouble  to  himself;  Ferdinand,  in  Henrietta 
Temple,  escapes  ruin  through  a  chance  introduction  to  his 
munificent  moneylender,  and  then  another  to  the  wonderful 
Count  Mirabel;  Lothair  turns  upon  a  moonlight  vision  in  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome,  Endymion  on  an  opportune  anonymous  loan 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds;  Egremont’s  life  is  transformed  by  a 
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chance  meeting  in  the  ruined  abbey;  Vivian  Grey,  Contarini  Flem¬ 
ing  and  —  very  differently  —  Tancred,  are  picaresque  fantasies 
from  beginning  to  end.  But  although  Disraeli’s  situations  do  not 
develop  through  any  inner  necessity,  they  mediate  a  definite 
view  of  things  nevertheless.  The  world  may  be  largely  one  of 
chance,  but  it  is  one  of  chance  that  is  exhilarating,  colourful  and 
benign  —  of  chance  fit  for  heroes  to  live  on. 

This  view  of  the  world  is  conveyed  through  what  Disraeli 
omits  as  well  as  what  he  presents.  In  some  of  his  novels,  one 
finds  the  seclusion,  rich  with  tradition,  of  the  remote  country 
house;  but  there  is  never  any  drabness  —  even  in  Sybil  the 
working-class  are  fierce  and  colourful.  And  there  is  no  real 
badness  either.  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine  in  Vivian  Grey,  Sir  Lucius 
Grafton  in  TTu  Young  Duke,  Joseph  Diggs  in  Sybil  are  all  quite 
secondary  and  not  perhaps  wholly  serious  figures;  and  they  all 
come  to  bad  ends  in  just  the  same  casual,  chance  way  that  the 
good  characters  come  to  good  ends.  The  Young  Duke’s  gamb¬ 
ling  bout,  Ferdinand’s  disappointments  in  love,  even  the  angry 
scenes  in  Sybil  are  incidentals,  and  on  the  whole  they  are  can¬ 
celled  out  by  the  main  trend  of  the  novels  in  which  they  appear. 
Disraeli  does  not  explore  that  part  of  human  experience  which 
is  comprised  by  sin,  guilt,  depravity,  or  misfortune;  they  are 
not  primary  data  in  the  view  of  life  which  his  work  conveys. 

Disraeli’s  polemical  interest  is  often  somewhat  fitful;  his  high 
spirits  and  optimism  and  brilliance  often  serve  the  needs  only  of 
a  happy  Wanderjahr  or  love-story.  But  nearly  all  his  novels 
sooner  or  later  concentrate  on  that  self-renewing  traditionalism 
that  he  regarded  as  key  to  the  good  life.  That  this  is  true,  in 
various  ways,  of  the  Young  England  trilogy  needs  no  proof,*  but 
the  other  novels  are  polemical  in  this  respect  also.  The  essential 
line  of  their  plots  recommends  their  author’s  scheme  of  values. 
The  Young  Duke  abandons  his  thoughtless  extravagance  for 
an  interest  in  politics  and  the  life  of  a  territorial  magnate. 
Cadurcis  and  Venetia  settle  down  as  country  nobility  and  repair 
their  ancestral  home.  Ferdinand  Armine  becomes  an  improv¬ 
ing  landlord,  and  his  successes  in  public  affairs  seems  likely  to 

*  Though  the  well-known  last  sentence  of  Tancred  (‘The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Bellamont  had  arrived  in  Jerusalem!’)  has  perhaps  been  misunderstood  in  part:  it 
is  surely  not  just  a  rhetorical  flourish,  but  indicates  that  Tancred’s  parents  have 
at  last  felt  the  power  of  those  traditional  influences  that  meant  so  much  to  their  son. 
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revive  the  family  barony.  Lothair  learns  to  find  a  solution  of 
his  perplexities  in  the  duties  of  a  great  landowner,  and  the 
traditional  anglicanism  that  goes  with  them.  Vivian  Grey  is  not 
an  exception:  the  upshot  of  all  Vivian’s  German  experiences  is 
i  that  whatever  was  good  in  the  traditionalism  of  the  j>etty  princes 
can  be  transferred  without  loss  to  the  greater  princes.  Even 
Endymion  has  something  of  it,  for  the  hero,  rising  from  poverty 
I  to  become  Prime  Minister,  is  only  restoring  the  tradition  of  his 
I  father,  while  Job  Thombury,  the  great  industrialist,  becomes 
a  landed  patriarch,  and  is  jokingly  called  ‘Squire’  by  his  sons. 

I  Two  things  seem  to  emerge.  The  first  is  that  a  genuine  and 
I  formed  conception  of  life  shows,  though  fitfully,  yet  both  widely 
I  and  sometimes  powerfully  in  the  whole  series  of  Disraeli’s  novels . 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  ‘Young  England’  trilogy.  The  other 
novels  are  not,  however  exhilarating,  mere  fantasy.  Erratically 
though  it  may  be,  they  still  convey  in  varying  degrees  what  has 
I  to  be  called  ‘a  philosophy’,  an  outlook  on  life  (though  they 
I  seldom  labour  it).  And  this  remains  true  even  though  we  may 
I  think  that  outlook  mistaken  or  shallow.  The  second  thing  one 
has  to  notice  is  in  fact  what  this  shallowness  can  be,  and  what 
it  cannot  be.  It  cannot  be  that  these  novels  mechanically 
reiterate  some  empty  traditionalist  formula,  as  unrelated  to  their 
dominant  texture  as  the  lead  of  a  plumb-line  to  the  glittering 
fishes  of  a  tropical  sea.  The  kind  of  tradition  upon  which,  for 
Disraeli,  a  good  society  lives  or  can  live  is  defined  fairly  directly 
and  very  distinctively;  and  —  this  is  the  point  —  ultimately 
what  creates  this  definition  is  that  very  gaiety,  colour,  anima¬ 
tion,  exhilarating  variety  of  life  which  the  casual  reader  sees  as 
I  irresponsible  high-spirits.  Moreover,  as  we  saw,  these  qualities 
I  contribute  in  another  dimension  to  the  impact  of  the  novels:  they 
f  not  only  define  the  view  each  novel  expresses,  but  they  modulate 
its  tone  and  help  to  control  its  reception.  They  arm  the  novels, 
I  viewed  as  documents  that  aim  to  persuade  their  readers  into  a 
i  certain  sense  of  life  as  a  whole.  One  might  still,  of  course,  think 
very  little  of  the  sense  they  try  to  create;  but  I  shall  leave  this 
question  open.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  to  suggest  that 
Disraeli’s  novels  are  a  good  deal  more  serious,  and  a  great  deal 
more  coherent,  than  readers  often  think. 
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Synthesis  of  Antitheses  in  the  Poetry  of 
T.  S.  Eliot 

Jlki  LEVf 

I 

IT  is  a  critical  commonplace  that  the  most  significant  symbols 
in  T.  S.  Eliot's  poetry  are  staple  images  from  the  common  stock 
of  poetic  cliches  and  that  many  of  them  recur  again  and  again. 
The  detached  fact  would  not  suggest  a  constructive  principle, 
if  it  were  not  corroborated  by  other  phenomena  of  the  same 
order,  all  of  which  prove  to  be  symptoms  of  the  same  creative 
method.  There  is,  for  example,  his  frequent  use  of  the  same 
rhymes,  such  as:  stair-hair,  understand-hand-and,  afternoon- 
room,  friends-ends,  feet-street,  hours-flowers,  way-day,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind.  Nor  does  he  shrink  from  repeating 
whole  passages  of  his  own  poetry.  Thb  repetition  of  key  sym¬ 
bols,  lines  and  passages  culminates  in  the  4th  canto  of  ‘The 
Waste  Land’  which  is  a  free  translation  from  Eliot’s  early 
French  poem  ‘Dans  le  Restaurant’.  The  notorious  use  of 
quotations  and  literary  allusions,  from  English  or  from  foreign 
literatures,  is  another  symptom  of  the  same  bent.  It  should  be 
added  that  cliches  are  not  limited  to  literary  quotations,  which 
have  been  the  only  ones  to  attract  the  attention  of  academic 
commentators.  There  are  also  the  conversational  clicfUs: 

V 

Ah,  my  friend,  you  do  not  know,  you  do  not  know, 

What  life  is  . . . 

You  let  it  flow  from  you,  you  let  it  flow. 

And  youth  is  cruel, 

(Portrait  of  a  Lady) 

The  use  of  cliche  and  repetition  suggests  that  the  originality 
of  Eliot’s  poetry  is  not  in  the  single  expression  but  in  the  relation 
of  the  expression  to  former  uses  —  which  establish  its  semantic 
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core  —  and  especially  in  the  relation  of  the  expression  to  the 
immediate  poetic  context  it  occurs  in.  In  the  construction  of 
his  poems,  the  stress  on  the  relations  between  constructive 
elements  is  reflected  in  an  intentional  confronting  of  symbols 
and  ideas  by  means  of  juxtaposition.  The  mutual  relation  into 
t  which  the  components  are  brought  by  juxtaposition  is  one  of 
parallelism  in  case  of  concord,  or  one  of  contrast  in  case  of  con¬ 
frontation  of  differing  aspects;  from  the  architectonic  point  of 
view,  these  are  reflected  as  symmetry  or  asymmetry. 

The  use  of  pairs,  which  is  a  rudimentary  form  of  juxta¬ 
position,  is  a  distinct  feature  of  Eliot’s  antithetic  style;  whole 
poems,  such  as  ‘Animula’,  are  constructed  out  of  a  mosaic  of 
several  dozen  pairs  of  complementary  expressions.  A  parallel 
structure  of  thought,  repetition  of  words,  grammatical  sym¬ 
metry  of  neighbouring  clauses,  pleonastic  use  of  two  words 
instead  of  one  —  all  these  are  symptoms  of  a  general  tendency, 
of  which  only  a  haphazard  example  can  be  quoted  here: 

Round  and  round  the  Are, 

Leaping  through  flames,  or  joined  in  circles. 

Rustically  solemn  or  in  rustic  laughter 
Lifting  heavy  feet  in  clumsy  shoes 
Earth  feet,  loam  feet, . . . 

The  time  of  the  seasons  and  the  constellations 
The  tirru  of  milking  and  the  time  of  harvest 
The  time  of  the  coupling  of  man  and  woman 
j  And  that  of  beasts.  ¥eci  rising  2ind  falling. 

Eating  and  drinking.  Dung  and  death. 

(East  Coker,  I) 

I  What  is  relevant  is  that  these  pairs  are  not  simply  two  words 
I  which  meet  fortuitously.  The  pairs  are  structural  units  with 
ij  definite  semantic  links  between  the  two  members:  they  are 
synonyms  (heavy-clumsy,  earth-loam)  or  reverse  terms  (rising¬ 
falling),  in  some  cases  they  are  linked  by  relation  (man-woman, 
eating-drinking)  or  correlation  (seasons-constellations,  milking- 
harvest,  leaping-joined).  Sometimes  a  closer  connection  of 
terms  is  achieved  by  acoustic  congruences  (‘the  petrel  and  the 
porpoise’,  ‘sombre  season’,  ‘ragged  rock’,  ‘waves  wash’,  ‘kin  and 
kindness’,  ‘pursues  the  pattern’,  ‘stops  and  steps’,  etc.),  or  by 
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placing  with  pairs  of  rhyming  words:  ‘a  receipt  for  deceit’, 
‘decisions  and  re\-isions’,  ‘visions  and  revisions’,  ‘divisions  and 
precisions’,  ‘days  and  ways’,  ‘faces  and  places’,  ‘from  grief  into 
relieP,  ‘the  womb  or  tomb’,  ‘the  Hun  on  the  run’,  ‘hover  over’, 
‘it  tosses  up  our  losses’,  ‘that  cross  and  cross  across’,  ‘the  un¬ 
stilled  world  still  whirled  about  the  centre  of  the  silent  Word’. 
These  are  not  euphonic  devices  used  for  the  sake  of  melody  so 
much  as  a  means  of  introducing  new  relations  between  neigh¬ 
bouring  words;  the  semantic  disparity  contrasts  with  the  acous¬ 
tic  afhnity.  This  intention  is  clearest  in  instances  where  Eliot 
confronts  the  two  meanings  of  a  homonym:  ‘Thunder  rolled  by 
the  rolling  stars’;  ‘turn  and  still  be  forever  still’;  ‘a  Chinese  jar 
moves  peacefully  in  its  stillness’. 

The  oscillation  between  simple  juxtaposition  and  contrast, 
between  symmetry  and  asy’mmetry,  underlies  the  inclination 
to  irregular  regularity  in  the  formal  arrangement  of  Eliot’s  poetry; 
that  is,  the  formation  of  a  regular  pattern  and  a  consistent  tres¬ 
passing  against  it.  His  sentence  structure  and  his  development 
of  theme  and  of  stanza  form  are  based  on  this  principle.  One 
example  of  the  distribution  of  rhymes,  in  which  this  tendency  is 
most  distinct,  is  to  be  found  in  3  stanzas  of  ‘The  Love  Song  of 
J.  Alfred  Pru6x>ck’: 


For  all  the  effort  to  make  the  stanzas  irregular  and  as  different 
from  each  other  as  possible,  the  correspondences  are  clearly 
evident;  there  is  even  a  certain  regularity  in  the  modification  of 
stanza  form.  An  intentional  breaking  of  the  regularity  of 
rh>me-sequence  is,  I  fancy,  the  rule  in  most  of  Eliot’s  earlier 
rhymed  verse. 

Irregular  regularity  is  a  rudimentary  form  of  contrast.  If 
certain  traits  in  the  formal  arrangement  recur  in  a  more  or  less 
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regular  succession,  an  expectation  of  regular  repetition  is 
created;  on  the  background  of  the  expected  regular  pattern 
the  deviation  is  felt  as  a  contrast.  Gradation  may  be  considered 
another  application  of  the  irregular-regularity  (or  regular- 
irregularity)  principle;  it  is,  in  its  essence,  a  regular  trespassing 
against  parallel  juxtaposition,  regular  in  the  sense  that  every 
member  has  a  grade  of  intensity  added  to  it.  A  special  type  of 
gradation  frequent  with  Eliot  is  a  sequence  of  parallel  ennuncia- 
tions  with  a  concluding  statement  contrasting  with  the  se¬ 
quence: 

The  world  turns  and  the  world  changes. 

But  one  thing  does  not  change. 

In  all  of  my  years,  one  thing  docs  not  change. 

However  you  disguise  it,  this  thing  does  not  change: 

The  perpetual  struggle  of  Good  and  Evil. 

(Choruses  from  ‘The  Rock’,  I) 

The  suspense  which  results  from  the  manifold  repetition  of  the 
hint  that  ‘one  thing  does  not  change’  and  from  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  dmouement  prepares  a  heightened  sensitiveness  for 
the  final  statement.  Gradation  of  all  sorts  is  an  important  con¬ 
structive  principle  of  Eliot’s  poetry.  As  a  simple  example  the 
following  rhetorical  gradation  may  be  quoted: 

The  desert  is  not  remote  in  southern  tropics. 

The  desert  is  not  only  around  the  corner, 

The  desert  is  squeezed  in  the  tube  train  next  to  you. 

The  desert  is  in  the  heart  of  your  brother. 

(Choruses  from  ‘The  Rock’,  I) 

The  gradation  of  this  passage  consists  in  a  gradual  progress 
towards  the  precise  statement.  The  tension  is  of  the  same 
order  as  that  created  by  a  detective  story  where  the  group  of 
‘suspects’  becomes  limited  to  fewer  and  fewer  persons,  till  the 
surprising  solution  clears  up  the  mystery. 

The  construction  of  whole  stanzas  of  Eliot’s  is  modelled  on 
this  pattern;  the  last  line  gives  the  solution  of  the  whole  stanza, 
the  fullest  expression  of  what  has  been  intimated  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  lines: 
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...  If  there  were  water 
And  no  rock 
If  there  were  rock 
And  also  water 

But  there  is  no  water 

(The  Waste  Land,  V) 

Outright  contrast  is  the  basic  constructive  principle  of  the 
quartet  form.  It  is  used  to  greatest  effect  by  Eliot  when  the 
juxtaposed  aspects  contrast  in  their  everyday  superficial  mean¬ 
ing  only,  while  a  fundamental  unity  of  the  two  aspects  is  implied 
in  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  poem.  The  whole  theme  and 
texture  of  ‘The  Waste  Land’  are  built  on  this  principle.  The 
effect  aimed  at  by  the  confrontation  of  past  and  present,  and  of 
the  old  fertility  myth  and  Christianity,  is  the  intimation  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  superficial  differences,  the  two  historical 
situations  are  intrinsically  identical.  The  poem’s  formal  com¬ 
ponents  in  some  cases  co-operate,  in  a  very  interesting  way,  to 
create  a  conviction  that  the  two  contrasting  aspects  are  in 
reality  identical.  Thus  the  contrast  between  the  decadent 
luxury  in  the  first  part  of  the  and  canto  of  ‘The  Waste  Land’ 
and  the  degradation  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  second  part  of 
the  same  canto  is  intensified  by  the  contrast  between  the  free 
blank  verse  of  the  first  section  and  the  disorderly  prose-rhythms 
of  the  later  section. 

A  very  frequent  mode  of  the  unity-in-contrast  method  is  its 
reversed  use  in  the  typical  Eliotesque  paradoxes: 

All  our  knowledge  brings  us  nearer  to  our  ignorance. 


Where  is  the  Life  we  have  lost  in  living* 

Where  is  the  wisdom  we  have  lost  in  knowledge* 

Where  is  the  knowledge  we  have  lost  in  information* 

(Choruses  from  ‘The  Rock’,  I) 

In  such  antithetic  constructions,  we  should  expect  to  find 
cardinal  opposites  or  at  least  widely  different  terms,  whereas 
•‘knowledge’  —  ‘information’  —  ‘wisdom’  and  ‘Life’  —  ‘living’  are 
very  nearly  synonyms.  The  superficial  paradox  and  yet 
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essential  logic  of  this  disconcerting  form  of  statement  is  based 
on  the  ser  %ntic  duplicity  of  the  terms.  In  the  poetic  context, 
they  take  a  second  stratum  of  meaning  which  makes  their 
symbolic  values  differ:  ‘knowledge’  of  the  ist  and  3rd  lines  of 
the  extract,  and  ‘information’  in  the  4th  line  stand  for  objective 
experience  of  this  world;  ‘wisdom’  and  ‘ignorance’  for  the 
presence  or  absence  of  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  God,  i.e.  for 
faith.  The  same  duplicity  of  meaning  is  responsible  for  other 
paradoxes,  such  as:  ‘The  word  within  a  word’,  ‘About  the 
chapel  there  is  the  empty  chapel’,  ‘Teach  us  to  care  and  not  to 
care’,  ‘Consumed  by  either  foe  or  foe’,  ‘I  have  forgotten  and 
remember’,  ‘Distracted  from  distraction  by  distraction’,  ‘World 
not  world  but  that  which  is  not  world’. 

Even  if  words  do  not  take  on  a  new  layer  of  symbolic  meaning 
in  a  figurative  context,  Eliot  very  often  plays  upon  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  semantic  differentiation  hidden  in  their  primary  mean¬ 
ing: 

. . .  They  all  go  into  the  dark. 

The  vacant  interstellar  spaces,  the  vacant  into  the  vacant. 

(East  Coker,  III) 

The  ironic  quality  of  this  pun  depends  on  the  double  use  of  the 
word  ‘vacant’.  In  the  second  case,  it  refers  to  the  interstellar 
spaces  and  denotes  the  absence  of  matter,  in  its  former  use,  it 
refers  to  the  modem  professional  man  and  denotes  the  absence 
of  essential  spiritual  qualities. 

By  their  repeated  use  in  different  poetic  contexts  and  by  the 
contrasting  juxtapositions,  words  are  introduced  into  complex 
relations,  which  bring  into  the  foreground  their  latent  second¬ 
ary  meanings  and  implications;  symbol  takes  on  new  layers  of 
significance  and  rhythm  acquires  a  manifold  evocative  value. 
Eliot’s  antithetic  stylistic  method  leads  to  the  semantic  rrudti- 
validity  of  the  constructive  elements. 

n 

Contrast  is  the  basic  constmetive  principle  of  Eliot’s  anti¬ 
thetic  way  of  thinking,  and  its  many  sophistications  and  para¬ 
doxes  are  more  and  more  frequent  as  Eliot  becomes  more  and 
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more  interested  in  philosophical  discussion.  Every  antithesis  or 
paradox  is  built  on  the  contrast  between  a  given  concept  and 
its  negation.  An  investigation  into  Eliot’s  antithetic  statements 
and  his  use  of  negation  in  general  will  assist  the  analysis  of 
Eliot’s  structural  patterns. 

Among  the  earliest  germs  of  Eliot’s  antithetic  method  are  the 
adversative  statements  rooted  in  his  predilection  for  using  pain 
of  contrary  terms;  instead  of  a  simple  argument,  the  true  and 
the  false  aspects  are  confronted:  ‘Here  is  no  water  but  only 
rock’,  ‘Talking  of  right  relations  of  men  to  God’.  A  more  fre¬ 
quent  mode  is  a  disjunctive  combination  of  the  two  propositions, 
especially  in  its  negative  form:  ‘I  was  neither  at  the  hot  gates 
nor  fought  u.  the  warm  rain.’  As  early  as  ‘Gerontion’,  a  decisive 
step  towards  the  synthesis  of  antitheses  is  taken  by  introducing 
opposites  into  the  position  of  alternatives  in  such  prop>ositions: 
‘Neither  fear  nor  courage.’  The  stylistic  value  and  possibilities 
of  symbolic  use  in  such  antitheses  are  dependent  on  whether 
the  opposites  are  contrary  (A  -  B)  or  contradictory  (A  -  non-A) 
terms. 

Where  contrary  concepts  meet  in  a  negative  disjunctive  pro¬ 
position,  both  limits  are  denied,  but  a  wide  range  of  inter¬ 
mediary  positions  between  them  remains  as  the  possible 
solution  of  Eliot’s  meaning.  This  transitory  state  is  often  more 
precisely  located  by  the  poet  by  means  of  a  qualifying  ‘only’ 
denoting  its  hybrid  mediocre  quality:  ‘Neither  plenitude  nor 
vacancy.  Only  a  flicker.’ 

The  focusing  of  interest  on  intermediate,  transitory  positions, 
which  is  the  product  of  one  trend  of  stylistic  development  to¬ 
wards  the  fusing  of  antipodes,  is  also  reflected  in  the  choice  of 
symbols.  Eliot  has  always  been  fascinated  by  the  moment  of 
transition  between  two  periods,  between  two  modes  of  subjective 
perception,  or  between  two  spheres  of  being:  ‘Between  midnight 
and  dawn’,  ‘Between  birth  and  dying’,  ‘Between  sleep  and 
waking’,  ‘In  the  silence  Between  two  storms’,  ‘in  the  neutral 
territory  Between  two  worlds’,  ‘Between  the  blossom  and  the 
firuit  time’.  The  feeling  of  uncertainty,  the  expectation  of  a 
su]>cmatural  solution,  can  be  traced  back  to  Eliot’s  early  poems 
where  the  waste  land  expects  redemption  by  rain.  The  transi¬ 
tory  symbols  in  their  mature  form  generally  contain  a  latent 
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mature  style:  the  negation  of  a  thesis  is  essential  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  contrast,  whether  of  form  or  of  meaning.  To  a  sphere 
of  sheer  paradox  belong  those  cases  where  the  object  is  confronted 
with  a  negation  of  its  essential  quality:  ‘the  unheard  music’, 
‘the  voiceless  wailing’,  ‘pain  that  is  painless’,  ‘unseen  eyebeam’, 
‘moving  without  pressure’,  ‘midwinter  spring’.  A  higher  and 
generally  metaphysical  symbolism  reconciles  such  arguments 
with  logic. 

Where  it  is  not  one  component  of  the  dialectics  of  a  contrast, 
the  single  thesis  or  antithesis  is  often  ambivalent  and  self¬ 
contradictory  in  Eliot.  Very  often,  positive  statements  acquire 
a  negative  moral  value,  because  the  direction  of  man’s  desire 
has  proved  to  be  wrong:  ‘Having  hoped  for  the  wrong  thing 
and  dreaded  the  wrong  thing’,  ‘We  had  the  experience  but 
missed  the  meaning’,  ‘Down  the  passage  which  we  did  not  take’, 
‘Towards  the  door  we  never  opened’,  ‘Thinking  of  the  key,  each 
confirms  a  prison’;  an  object  is  confronted  with  its  aim  it  failed 
to  fulfil.  The  pessimism  is  still  deeper  in  the  evocations  of  an 
action  with  no  object  to  operate  upon:  ‘Nobody’s  funeral,  for 
there  is  nobody  to  bury’,  ‘the  mind  is  conscious  but  conscious  of 
nothing’.  The  negative  aspect  becomes  real  while  its  ]^sitive 
counterpart  is  excluded  from  reality:  ‘Our  only  health  is  the 
disease’,  ‘And  what  you  do  not  know  is  the  only  thing  you 
know’.  Both  knowledge  and  non-knowledge  are  denied  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  no  essential  knowledge,  or  at  least 
that  it  is  unattainable. 

While  negation  takes  the  place  of  jKjsitive  assertion,  simple 
negation  itself  is  replaced  by  double  negation: 

In  order  to  arrive  at  what  you  are  not. 

You  must  go  through  the  way  in  which  you  are  not. 

(East  Coker,  III) 

Here  negation  has  reached  a  higher  level  where  the  antipodes 
do  not  matter.  Both  subject  and  predicate  can  change  places: 
‘The  desert  in  the  garden’  —  ‘The  garden  in  the  desert’,  ‘In 
my  beginning  is  my  end’  —  ‘In  my  end  is  my  beginning’.  The 
difference  between  opposites  is  lost  and  therefore  the  choice  of 
alternatives  is  of  no  importance.  ‘This  is  the  one  way,  and  the 
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Other  is  the  same’,  ‘And  the  way  up  is  the  way  down,  the  way 
forward  is  the  way  back.’ 

Eliot  has  reached  a  point  not  only  beyond  time  and  space  but 
also  beyond  negative  and  positive.  If  exceptional  ambivalent 
cases,  seemingly  withdrawn  from  the  laws  of  common  logic,  are 
favoured  as  the  means  of  symbolic  expression,  doubt  is  necessar¬ 
ily  thrown  on  the  validity  of  all  accepted  concepts  and  modes  of 
thinking.  The  synthesis  of  antitheses  by  undermining  the  belief 
in  the  reliability  of  human  concepts  focuses  the  attention 
b^ond  the  things  and  actions  of  objective  reality,  and  endows 
metaphysical  conclusions  with  the  appearance  of  greater  com¬ 
parative  ‘  reality.  And  here  we  confront  the  basic  creative 
attitude  of  T.  §.  Eliot.  Eliot  has  always  been  trying  to  see 
beyond  things  and  has  repeatedly  professed  this  to  be  his  chief 
creative  aim:  ‘I  have  long  aimed  in  writing  poetry  ...  to  get 
beyond  poetry,  as  Beethoven,  in  his  later  works,  strove  to  get 
b^nd  music* (italics  by  Eliot).  And  on  another  occasion:  ‘But 
the  essential  advantage  for  a  poet  is  not  to  have  a  beautiful 
world  with  which  to  deal:  it  is  to  be  able  to  see  beyond  both 
beauty  and  ugliness.’*  By  the  juxtaposition  of  contrasting 
semantic  aspects  his  symbols  take  on  new  layers  of  meaning. 
But  the  possibility  of  manifold  interpretation  tends  towards  one 
aim  only:  to  undermine  the  reader’s  faith  in  objective  reality 
and  to  strengthen  his  metaphysical  intuitions. 


*  From  an  unpublished  lecture  on  ‘English  Letter  Writers’.  Quoted  by  F.  O. 
Matthiessen,  The  Achievement  of  T.  S.  Eliot  (1947),  p.  90. 

*  Points  of  View  (1941),  p.  87. 
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Contributions  to  a  Dictionary  of  Critical 
Terms.  ‘Egoism’  and  ‘Egotism’ 

F.  GEORGE  STEINER 

I 

UNTIL  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Delphic  injunction  to  self- 
knowledge  was  interpreted,  by  and  large,  in  a  moral  sense. 
Self-contemplation  and  the  attendant  discipline  of  confession 
played  their  part  in  the  Christian’s  warfare  against  sin.  Eras¬ 
mus’s  Manual  of  the  Christian  Soldier,  for  example,  or  Sir  John 
Davies’s  Nosce  Teipsum,  emphasized  the  fact  that  ignorance  of 
one’s  own  soul  was  a  perilous  invitation  to  evil.  Since  whatever 
knowledge  man  derived  from  his  own  microcosm  took  its  place 
in  a  system  of  universal  reference,  the  practice  of  introspection 
had  secular  and  humanistic  aspects.  Even  in  Montaigne,  self¬ 
scrutiny  was  directed  to  a  general  science  of  man,  the  ‘moi 
normal,  civil,  et  avant  tout  raisonnable  des  moralistes  classiques’.* 
Donne’s  ‘new-found-land’  was  continental  in  scope,  and  when 
Hamlet  describes  his  father  as  ‘a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all’, 
the  epithet  derived  its  force  and  sufficiency  from  a  universal 
entailment.  In  general,  the  conception  of  individual  man  as  an 
exemplum  of  the  species  retained  its  pertinence  to  the  time  of 
Pope’s  Essay  on  Man.  There  had  been  a  line  of  Elizabethan 
literary  eccentrics  from  Stanyhurst  to  Benlowes,  but  on  the 
whole,  man’s  elevation  depended  on  his  adherence  to  normalcy. 

Neo-classicism  drew  important  literary  consequences  from 
this  intellectual  tradition.  An  author  was  not  to  intrude  into 
his  own  works,  and  the  intimate  lyrics  of  the  Elizabethans,  of 
the  Provencal  poets  and  the  Pleiade  became  contraband.  The 
Sophoclean  ideal  of  a  drama  in  which  the  com|)oser’s  anonym¬ 
ity  can  be  preserved,  profoundly  impressed  both  the  theoretic¬ 
ians  like  Scaliger  and  the  dramatists  like  Dryden  and  Racine. 
Writing  about  oneself  and  using  art  as  a  mirror  would  have  been 
ridiculous  on  two  counts.  In  the  first  place  it  constituted  a 

*  Monglond,  a.:  Histoire  interuure  du  priromanlisme  franfms  (Grenoble,  igag), 
ii,p.  348. 
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breach  of  social  decorum,  and  so  contradicted  the  accepted 
fiction  that  literature  was  an  occasional  diversion  of  the  gifted 
amateur.  Secondly,  whatever  discoveries  sprang  from  self- 
study  were  subject  to  the  proof  of  universal  application.  The 
first  person  singular  was  a  sign  of  bad  taste  and  ignorant  pre¬ 
sumption.  Even  the  love  poetry  of  Wyatt  or  Donne,  where  it  is 
used  frequently,  can  stand  by  itself  and  does  not  require  a 
fourth  dimension  of  biographical  knowledge. 

To  the  Neo-classics  the  danger  of  the  author’s  appearance  in 
his  art  seemed  so  slight  that  Boileau  only  touches  on  it  in 
passing: 

Souvent,  sans  y  penser,  un  ecrivain  qui  s’aime, 

Forme  tous  ses  h^ros  semblables  a  soi-meme,  . . .‘ 

The  entire  cluster  of  assumptions  regarding  the  importance  of 
self-effacement  in  literature  and  morality  is  summarized  in 
Pascal’s  ‘le  Moi  est  haissable’. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  there 
occurred  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  revolution  in  man’s 
estimate  of  his  own  nature  since  the  rise  of  Christianity. 
Romanticism,  or  Rousseauism  (in  Irving  Babbitt’s  definition), 
dislocated  most  previous  conceptions  about  the  relationship 
betweens  man’s  individual  self  and  the  chain  of  social  being. 
And  this  revolution  created  an  egotism  which  embraced  all 
forms  of  intellectual  and  moral  action. 

In  religion  it  presents  itself  as  Methodism  and  personal 
illumination.  Private  emotionalism  becomes  a  proof  of  faith,  and 
Rousseau’s  Vicaire  Savoyard  inquires:  ‘De  quoi  puis-je  etre 
coupable  en  servant  Dieu  selon  les  lumieres  qu’il  donne  a  mon 
esprit,  &  les  sentiments  qu’il  inspire  a  mon  coeur?’  Varieties  of 
pantheism  which  were  founded  on  the  recollection  of  individ¬ 
ual  emotions,  took  the  place  of  formal  doctrine.  True,  there 
had  been  important  examples  of  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth- 
century  enthusiasm,  but  these  represented  rather  isolated  strains 
of  excess  sensibility.  With  Pre-romanticism,  however,  an 
intensely  personal  religiosity  became  the  rule. 

Egotism  was  equally  influential  in  transmuting  political 
*  Boileau:  VArt  Podti^,  iii,  129-30. 
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theory.  In  both  the  Platonic  and  the  Aquinian  doctrines,  as 
interpreted  by  Hooker  and  Hobbes,  the  individual  develop¬ 
ment  of  man  had  been  subordinated  to  that  of  an  organic  state. 
Political  sp>eculations  could  rely  on  the  assumption  that  human 
nature  was  uniform.  Rousseau  and  his  disciples  scattered  these 
views  to  the  Revolutionary  wind.  In  their  conception  the  state 
serves  as  a  flexible  container  for  the  multitude  of  private 
aspirations.  Its  effectiveness,  as  Mill  pointed  out,  depends  on 
the  extent  to  which  personal  eccentricities  can  be  allowed  free 
play.  This  Romantic  liberalism  is  the  political  aspect  of  the 
more  general  impulse  to  self-projection.  At  times,  this  impulse 
could  turn  to  pure  egotism  and  anarchy  as,  for  example,  in  this 
outburst  written  as  early  as  1 779: 


Je  prefere  moi  a  tout  ce  qui  existe;  e’est  avec  ce  moi  seul 
que  j’ai  passe  les  plus  doux  moments  de  ma  vie;  ce  moi 
isole,  entoure  de  tombeaux  et  invoquant  le  grand  etre, 
suffrrait  a  mon  bonheur  sur  les  decombres  de  I’univers.* 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  summarize  the  effect  of  egotism  on 
the  literary  theories  and  practice  of  those  generations  which 
derived  from  Rousseau  and  Werther.  Literature  became  a  con¬ 
tinuous  autobiography,  and  the  Romantics  suffered  ‘extasies 
of  self-revelation’.  TTie  etalage  du  moi  took  on  fantastic  propor¬ 
tions;  Wordsworth  conceived  an  epic  devoted  to  the  sole 
phenomenon  of  his  personal  development;  Heine  described  his 
poems  as  leaves  tom  from  his  heart  of  hearts,  and  in  general, 
the  Romantics  used  their  writing  as  a  mirror  — 


Cut  in  more  subtle  angles,  to  disjjerse 
And  multiply  — 

their  own  image.  In  what  he  called  ‘a  Copemican  revolution* 
Kant  had  taught  that  the  individual  mind  shapes  what  it 
perceives.  In  literature,  egotism  is  the  parallel  to  this  philo¬ 
sophical  Idealism.  There  are  countless  instances  of  the  fact  that 
egotism  transformed  art  into  self-portraiture;  none,  possibly,  is 
more  extreme  and  succinct  than  the  rhapsody  of  Valery’s 
Narcissus: 

*  Chassaignon,  J-M.:  CataracUs  dt  Vimagmatum  (Paris,  1779),  i,  p.  79. 
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Mais  moi,  Narcisse  aime,  je  ne  suis  curieux 
Que  de  ma  seule  essence; 

Tout  autre  n’a  pour  moi  qu’un  coeur  mysterieux, 

Tout  autre  n’est  qu’absence. 

To  Attic  thought,  the  Elizabethans,  and  Neo-classicism,  such  a 
statement  would  have  bordered  on  madness. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  Romantic  revolution  and  the  abyss 
which  it  created  between  the  feelings  expressed  by  Pascal  and 
those  of  the  modern  Narcissus,  we  shall  look  at  the  actual 
history  of  the  words  ‘egotism’  and  ‘egoism’,  together  with  some 
literary  implications  of  that  history. 

II 

The  first  English  use  of ‘egotism’  and  ‘egotist’  occurs  in  1714, 
when  Addison  defined  ‘egotism’  as  an  excessive  use  of  the  first 
person  singular.  The  passage  is  to  be  found  in  The  Spectator, 
No.  562,  and  Addison’s  intention  is  clearly  pedagogical;  he  is 
commenting  on  a  p>oint  of  stylistic  decorum.  Addison  attributes 
the  invention  of  the  word  to  the  Jansenist  grammarians,  though 
it  appears  neither  in  the  Logique  nor  in  the  Grammaire  de  Port 
Royal  (translated  into  English  in  1676).  The  reasons  for 
Addison’s  suggestion  are  therefore  unknown.  It  does,  however, 
appear  to  be  a  shrewd  guess,  for  none  were  more  averse  to  self- 
assertion  than  the  ecclesiastical  teachers  of  Pascal  and  Racine. 
It  was  their  continuous  attack  on  Montaigne  which  led 
Addison  to  describe  him  as  ‘the  most  eminent  egotist’.  This 
conception  was  in  vogue  down  to  the  time  of  Pater  who  attri¬ 
buted  to  ‘Montaignesque  egotism’  the  subjective  strain  in 
modern  literature.  This  does  injustice  to  the  classical  purpose 
of  Montaigne’s  Essais,  but  Addison’s  use  of  ‘egotist’  already 
illustrates  something  of  its  later  range. 

During  the  Augustan  period,  ‘egotism’  is  used  principally  to 
designate  a  stylistic  error  and  a  failure  in  social  tact.  Le  beau 
monde  displayed  its  urbane  modesty  by  following  Lord  Chester¬ 
field’s  advice  to  his  godson;  ‘banish  egotism  out  of  your  con¬ 
versation’  (1747).  As  late  as  1753,  it  was  noted  apologetically 
that  the  diary  form  of  writing  rendered  ‘egotism  unavoidable’. 
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Nor  has  Cowper  departed  from  these  restricted  implications  of 
the  term  when  employing  the  verb  ‘to  egotize’  in  1789.  In  a 
letter  to  Mathews,  dated  November  1791,  Wordsworth  con¬ 
fesses  to. ‘outrageous  egotism’,  merely  because  he  has  been  for¬ 
warding  an  account  df  his  own  concerns  and  activities. 

‘Egoism’  first  appears  in  Reid’s  Intellectual  Powers  of  1 785.  It 
is  used  in  a  technical  sense  to  designate  Berkeley’s  doctrine 
that  there  is  no  proof  of  objective  existence  outside  the  mind. 
Transcendentalism  and  Fichte’s  concept  of  the  ego  enriched 
the  area  of  technical  meaning.  Reid’s  usage  is  remarkable  for 
its  Pre-romantic  flavour;  he  describes  himself  as  ‘left  alone  in 
that  forlorn  state  of  egoism’.  This  anticipates  Rousseau’s 
rhetorical  grief  at  the  fact  that  he  finds  it  impossible  ‘to  achieve 
contact  with  real  beings’,  and  Amiel’s  admission  that  man’s 
understanding  ‘is  limited  to  self-discovery’. ‘ 

‘Egoist’  becomes  current  in  the  1 790s  and  is  used  in  a  narrow 
sense,  i.e.  one  inclined  to  talk  about  himself.  For  reasons  which 
may  have  been  essentially  phonetic,  the  word  achieved  little 
popularity  until  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
1852,  Robertson  associated  the  epithet  with  the  Byronic  style  of 
poetry,  and  in  1 879  Meredith  enlarged  the  definition  by  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  a  man  incapable  of  altruistic  emotions. 

It  is  in  the  Romantic  period  that  ‘egotism’  becomes  encrusted 
with  a  wealth  of  meanings.  In  1817-18  Keats  developed  his 
theory  of  Negative  Capability  and  came  to  realize  that  the 
transformation  of  literature  into  self-projection  condemned 
drama  to  lasting  sterility.  He  worked  out  a  brilliant  distinction 
between  the  impersonal  art  of  Shakespeare  in  which  the  poet 
created  objective  characters,  and  ‘the  wordsworthian  or  ego¬ 
tistical  sublime  school  of  poetry’,  in  which  art  served  as  a  look¬ 
ing-glass  for  the  author  (letter  to  Woodhouse,  October  27th, 
1818).  Keats  appears  to  have  developed  his  ideas  from  hints 
furnished  by  Hazlitt.  In  his  criticism  of  The  Excursion  (included 
in  The  Round  Table)  Hazlitt  had  reproved  Wordsworth  for 
‘sharing  the  palm  with  his  subject’.  And  in  his  essays  on  Comm 
(in  the  Examiner  for  June  nth,  1815)  and  Schlegel  (in  the 
Edinburgh  for  February  1816),  Hazlitt  had  denounced  the 
^otism  of  Cellini  and  Rousseau.  Keats  may  have  derived  his 
*  Amiel,  H.:  Fragments  d'm  journal  intme  {Gcnhrc,  1887),  p.  71. 
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image  of  Shakespeare  as  the  perfectly  non-egotistical  poet  from 
Hazlitt’s  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets  which  he  attended  in  i8i8. 
Though  he  failed  to  elaborate  a  theory  as  complex  as  that  of 
Keats,  Hazlitt  used  ‘egotism’  as  a  critical  term  of  considerable 
subtlety.  In  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  (1825)  he  stated  that  ‘Mr. 
Coleridge  talks  of  himself  without  being  an  egotist;  for  in  him 
the  individual  is  always  merged  in  the  abstract  and  general’. 
It  is  precisely  the  dissociation  between  individual  and  universal 
which  characterizes  Romantic  egotism  and  distinguishes  it  from 
Classical  or  Renaissance  introsp)ection. 

Coleridge  provides  an  especially  rich  use  of  ‘egotism’  in  his 
lecture* on  Milton  of  February  1818.  He  describes  Satan’s 
egotism  as  ‘a  lust  of  self’  and  speaks  of  that  ‘alcohol  of  egotism 
which  would  rather  reign  in  Hell  than  serve  in  Heaven’.*  This 
Romantic  lust  of  self  remains  unassuaged  and  gives  rise  to 
‘contempt  in  ill  humour’,  a  mood  which  Coleridge  equates  with 
egotism  {Literary  Remains,  1836).  Coleridge’s  description  of 
Satan  forcibly  reminds  one  of  Byron.  In  his  proposed  dedica¬ 
tion  of  Marino  Faliero  to  Goethe,  Byron  had  denied  the  very 
existence  of  Romanticism  as  a  recognizable  literary  trend,  and 
yet  its  most  famous  excesses  were  present  in  his  life  and  person¬ 
ality.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  Hazlitt  had  awarded 
Byron  the  title  of  ‘pampered  egotist’.  This  is  borne  out  by 
Byron’s  delighted  homage  to  Berkeley  in  Don  Juan: 

What  a  sublime  discovery  ’t  was  to  make  the 
Universe  universal  egotism. 

That’s  all  ideal  —  all  ourselves:  . . . 

(Canto  XI,  ii) 

One  or  two  further  examples  deserve  mention.  In  The 
London  Magazine  for  March  1824,  Terentius  Secundus  (most 
probably  Barry  Cornwall)  explains  that  ‘one  of  the  great  sins 
of  our  dramatists  is  owing  to  their  egotism,  i.e.  they  will  thrust 
themselves  and  their  opinions  into  every  mask,  from  king  to 
beggar’.  The  writer  was  one  of  the  very  few  to  have  recognized 
the  essential  flaw  in  Romantic  drama  and  his  implied  definition 

*  The  O.E.D.  is  mistaken  in  assigning  this  example  to  1830.  It  first  occurs  in  the 
LiUraty  Remains  of  1836  (vol.  I,  p.  175).  The  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  cited  by  the 
N.E.D.  were  publish^  in  1849. 
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of  ‘egotism’  is  close  to  that  of  Keats.  It  is  true  that  Hazlitt  also 
realized  that  egotism  stood  in  a  negative  relationship  to  serious 
drama.  In  1820  he  prophesied  that  ‘Mr.  Wordsworth’s  poetical 
egotism  would  prevent  his  writing  a  tragedy’.  Egotism  in  this 
context  has  the  interesting  meaning  of  ‘bespeaking  both  sides 
of  a  dramatic  dialogue  for  the  author’s  own  share’.  And  when 
praising  Knowles’s  efforts  at  dramatic  objectivity  in  what  he 
termed  ‘an  age  of  jxietical  egotism’,  Hazlitt  found  himself  in 
total  accord  with  Terentius  Secundus.  But  these  flashes  of 
insight  were  rare  during  the  Romantic  period. 

Now,  there  is  a  striking  fact  about  all  the  examples  of ‘egoism’ 
and  ‘egotism’  which  we  have  looked  at,  and  all,  for  that  matter, 
which  are  listed  in  the  O.E.D.  The  words  are  charged  with  a 
negative  implication;  they  are  intended  quite  clearly  as  terms 
of  derogation,  except  when  used  in  the  technical  sense  of  Ideal¬ 
ism.  Overtly,  therefore,  the  conventions  of  Neo-classicism  are 
respected,  and  though  the  entire  climate  of  opinion  and  feelings 
has  changed  profoundly,  Addison  and  the  Romantics  would 
agree  on  the  moral  connotations  attached  to  ‘egotism’.  Roman¬ 
ticism  is  the  exact  denial  of  the  theories  and  practice  which 
gave  rise  to  the  initial  meaning  of ‘egotism’,  but  its  emotive  use 
of  the  word  remains  unchanged  despite  the  fact  that  it  has 
enlarged  its  cognitive  domain.  Whereas  a  large  family  of  words 
such  as  ‘proud’,  ‘rebellious’,  ‘wild’,  ‘savage’  and  ‘picturesque’ 
entirely  changed  their  connotation  in  the  Romantic  upheaval, 
‘egotism’,  which  surely  describes  a  focal  mechanism  in  early 
nineteenth-century  literature,  played  a  part  of  masterful 
hypocrisy  in  Augustan  guise.  We  have  here  a  fascinating 
example  of  a  word  which  is  floating  on  a  surface  whose  under¬ 
tow  goes  in  the  opposite  direction. 

There  is,  however,  an  isolated  instance  in  which  ‘egotism’ 
shows  its  true  features  and  acquires  a  positive  content.  When 
Wordsworth’s  Poems  y  Chiefly  of  Early  and  Late  Tears, were  reviewed 
in  The  Athenaeum  for  August  27th,  1842,  the  reviewer  exalts 
Wordsworth’s  ‘infinite  egotism’  which  spreads  a  visionary 
ardour  over  the  objects  of  his  contemplation.  This  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  emotive  value  attached  to  the 
word  ‘egotism’  coincides  with  the  changes  in  feeling  brought  by 
Romanticism. 
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The  French  history  of  ‘egoisme’  is  less  complex.  It  first 
appears  in  the  Eruyclopidie  of  1755  in  the  philosophic  sense  of 
solipsism.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Acad^mie  in  1 762,  but  as  late 
as  1 777  its  novelty  could  be  used  for  comic  effect. 

In  France,  the  development  of  Pre-romanticism  was  a  more 
conscious  process  than  in  England;  it  is  therefore  natural  that 
the  complex  shades  of  meaning  inherent  in  egotism  would 
emerge  more  clearly.  By  1798,  the  word  ‘egoisme’  embraces 
the  wide  range  of  malaise,  hunger  for  exoticism,  and  morbid 
self-projection  which  make  up  what  has  been  entitled  ‘the 
Romantic  agony’: 

Presses  par  des  besoins  toujours  croissants,  sans  cesse 
occupes  des  moyens  de  les  satisfaire,  les  hommes  sc 
trouverent  finalement  atteints  d’un  Egoisme  incurable, 
universel.  . . 

The  word  ‘egotisme*  was  imported  from  England  by  Stendhal 
who  first  used  it  in  January  1817,  when  he  expressed  the  fear 
that  his  jottings  in  Rome,  Naples  et  Florence  would  make  him 
appear  ‘egotiste’.  Stendhal  was  exploring  the  possibilities  of  the 
epithet  and  his  early  use  of  it  is  strictly  Addisonian.  When  he 
employed  the  term  to  characterize  the  aphoristic  form  of  De 
I' Amour  in  1826,  Stendhal  refined  the  primitive  meaning;  when 
applied  to  the  structure  of  a  book  the  word  suggests  a  special 
and  intimate  relationship  between  author  and  public. 

In  the  following  year,  1827,  neologism  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  a  French  dictionary,  that  of  Rivarol.  Its  defini¬ 
tion  is  taken  over  directly  from  that  of  the  Augustans;  ‘egotism’ 
is  defined  as  a  blameworthy  habit  of  talking  about  oneself, 
and  the  egotist  is  ‘a  man  displaying  this  ridiculous  habit’.  No 
Neo-classical  courtesy  book  could  have  demanded  a  higher 
standard  of  stylistic  decorum  than  that  implicit  in  Rivarol’s 
definition;  and  yet,  since  the  time  of  Rousseau,  egotism  had 
been  the  dominant  key  in  which  French  literature  was  com¬ 
posed. 

It  was  to  the  precedent  of  Rousseau’s  Confessions  that  Stendhal 
appealed  when  planning  his  own  Souvenirs  d' Egotisme.*  In  this 

*  Quoted  by  Monglond  in  Hisbrirt  inUritun,  i,  p.  75. 

•  Letter  to  Le  Vavasseur  of  November  i  ith,  1832. 
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title  the  word  has  acquired  some  of  the  overtones  evoked  by  The 
Athenaeum  reviewer  of  1842.  It  implies  a  personality  forceful 
enough  to  irradiate  surrounding  objects  and  circumstances. 
But  Stendhal  intends  to  create  a  subtle  dislocation  between 
himself  as  a  writer  and  the  man  Beyle  about  whom  he  writes. 
His  title,  therefore,  plays  with  a  complex  set  of  Romantic 
ironies,  and  ‘^gotisme*  has  assumed  an  ambivalence  of  meaning. 
Stendhal  is  exploiting  the  hypocrisies  inherent  in  the  Romantic 
use  of  the  Neo-classical  term. 

On  the  whole,  the  uses  of  ‘egotism’  and  ‘egoism’  which  we 
have  cited,  betray  the  survival  of  a  Neo-classical  fagade  long 
after  Rousseau  and  Romanticism  had  subdued  the  feelings 
which  originally  animated  these  words.  Their  retention  in  a 
negative  moral  connotation  was  lip-service  payed  to  extinct 
systems  of  social  decorum  and  lit-Trary  doctrines.  This  survival 
of  a  ‘fossil  sense’  raises  a  curious  problem:  the  fact  that  word 
usages  and  corresponding  areas  of  feeUng  do  not  necessarily 
coincide,  and  can  develop  at  different  speeds. 


The  Critical  Forum 


IMMEDIACY  IN  POETRY:  A  ROMANTIC  PLEA 

1 

A  RECENT  discussion  in  Essays  in  Criticism  of  the  poet’s 
‘intention’  surely  reveals  a  characteristic  weakness  in  today’s 
accepted  methods  of  critical  analysis,  particularly  where  lyric 
poetry  is  concerned.  Subjectivism  in  the  various  stages  of  the 
analytic  process  is  getting  as  much  out  of  hand  as  the  Romantic 
subjectivism  of  taste,  and  the  results  are  likely  to  be  just  as 
damaging  to  a  critical  standard.  The  danger  lies  in  our 
increasing  distrust  of  the  ‘immediacy’  of  a  poem,  that  implicit 
criterion  of  most  Romantic  judgments.  We  distrust  it  because 
it  too  easily  became  for  the  Romantic  critic  what  ‘inspiration’ 
was  to  the  Romantic  poet  —  an  absolute  that  would  not  abide 
their  question.  Some  protest  was  clearly  needed  against  the 
old  reverential  defeatism  with  its  simple  Housman  physiology 
test,  against  Strachey’s  talk  of  ‘words  not  lightly  to  be  mouthed 
by  mortals’,  and  Leslie  Stephen’s  ‘mysteries  which  I  shall  not 
here  attempt  to  explain’.  With  this  kind  of  thing  in  mind  1.  A. 
Richards  gives  1900  as  a  black  date;  the  attitude  he  wanted 
changed  was  normal  enough  at  a  time  when  the  appreciation 
of  English  poetry  had  become  a  particularly  private  and 
domestic  matter  and  before  the  idea  of  an  English  School 
recaptured,  artificially,  some  of  the  vested  seriousness  and  para- 
scientiiic  weight  with  which  poetry  was  considered  before 
Locke.  In  English  Poetry:  A  Critical  Introduction  Mr.  Bateson 
selects  passages  from  W.  P.  Trent,  Aldous  Huxley,  and  Evelyn 
Waugh,  and  shows  very  effectively  how  the  terminology  of 
Romantic  criticism  became  progressively  more  cynical  without 
becoming  more  informative.  ‘What  was  a  beatific  vision  [in 
1904]  had  become  a  conjuring  trick  in  1925  and  a  patent 
medicine  in  1948.’  But  this  Romantic  unwillingness  or 
inability  to  explain  did  not  necessarily  reflect  an  inability  to 
experience.  Their  terms  at  least  continue  to  imply  an  honest 
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admission  that  they  did  not  know  what  was  happening  to 
them,  though  all  three,  one  notices,  agree  that  whatever  it  is 
it  happens  quickly.  And  in  scrapping  the  Romantic  termino¬ 
logy  the  Analyst  involuntarily  pledged  himself  to  abandon  this 
concept  of  immediacy.  Contemptuous  of  metaphors  about 
magic  and  drugs,  his  rival  terminology  deals  in  empathy,  the 
stream  of  reaction,  affective-volitional  attitudes,  the  semantic 
gap,  and  the  evaluative  process.  There  is  no  suggestion  of 
speed  here;  the  reader  has  the  feeling  of  a  slow  process,  of  the 
need  for  a  gradual  and  arduous  operation.  Critical  metaphor 
is  a  potent  influence,  and  though  the  idea  of  a  drug  may  have 
done  some  harm  the  idea  of  a  psychological  apparatus  seems 
likely  to  do  more.  It  is  certainly  apt  to  discourage  the  con¬ 
scientious  reader  and  shake  his  confidence  in  his  own  ability 
to  respond  promptly  and  pleasurably  to  a  poem.  This  is  the 
more  unfortunate  since  popularization  began  as  one  of  the 
analyst’s  aims:  the  idea  was  that  readers  who  have  no  natural 
taste  for  rhymed  ‘magic’  may  come  to  enjoy  poetry  as  much  or 
more  as  those  who  have,  because  (a)  there  is  no  specific  poetic 
experience,  no  purely  aesthetic  thrill  that  comes  from  poetry 
and  nothing  else,  and  therefore  (b)  everyone  can  get  something 
valuable  out  of  it  that  is  p)oetry  and  not,  as  Housman  opined, 
something  quite  different,  like  wit  or  religion,  which  the 
uninitiated  may  enjoy  if  they  please.  So  far  so  good.  The  germ 
of  the  idea  is  at  least  as  old  as  Wordsworth,  who  considered  an 
indifference  to  poetry  an  indifference  to  God  and  humanity 
and  hated  the  conception  of  having  a  taste  for  it  like  claret 
(note  the  resemblance  to  the  drug  metaphor).  But  the  new 
notion  that  went  with  this  old  eclecticism  was  to  teach  an 
individual  p>oem  as  a  machine  is  dismantled  and  demonstrated 
in  an  engineering  lab.  In  many  ways  it  has  worked  brilliantly, 
but  one  dubious  result  which  is  growing  in  seriousness  is  the 
development  of  a  wrong-headed  kind  of  patience  in  the  reader, 
an  ignoble  willingness  to  wait.  Moreover  a  new  critical 
severity  was  needed  to  control  the  vagaries  of  a  vast  new 
potential  audience  and  hence  the  analyst’s  preoccupation  with 
the  ideally  correct  attitude  to  any  one  poem.  Critical  apprecia¬ 
tion  becomes  a  matter  of  adjustment  rather  than  of  flair,  and 
precision  is  reached  at  the  expense  of  the  poem’s  immediacy. 
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What  if  the  jx)et  intends  this  immediacy  as  the  indisp>ensable 
medium  of  his  poem’s  effect? 

To  put  the  issue  as  baldly  as  possible  —  does  the  poet  intend 
his  poem  to  be  read  Analytically  or  Romantically?  Clearly  he 
doesn’t  or  shouldn’t  ask  himself  the  question,  but  today  it 
certainly  exists  implicitly  in  the  poet-audience  relationship, 
particularly  where  the  mediocre  and  conventional  poet  is 
concerned.  Asking  the  question  in  this  form  such  a  poet  might 
produce  tortuous  intellectual  syntheses  on  the  one  hand,  or  a 
superficially  ‘magical’  —  what  Empson  has  called  ‘taste  in  the 
head’  —  poetry,  on  the  other.  Take  the  phrase  dark  Satanic 
mills.  A  poor  poet  for  Romantics  might  have  written  gr^  and 
\  glooming  mills,  a  poor  poet  for  Analysts,  dense  ambitious  mills. 

’  The  first  is  weakly  emotional  and  pictorial;  the  second,  by 
eventual  apprehension  of  a  visual  image  of  complex  machinery 
coupled  with  the  thought  of  the  simultaneous  stupidity  and 
1  I  desire  to  get  on  of  the  owners  transferred  to  their  creations, 
might  conceivably  come  to  appear  a  rich  and  expressive 
phrase.  Blake’s  phrase,  which  alone  of  the  three  is  poetry,  is 
r  obviously  not  intended  in  this  crude  sense  for  either  Romantic 
r  i  or  Analyst.  It  is  neither  magically  vague  nor  arduously 
^  meaningful,  but  its  effect,  and  I  should  maintain  its  full  effect, 

;  is  certainly  instantaneous.  The  Romantic  admits  this;  the 
I  Analyst  who  goes  off  to  delve  into  factory  conditions  and 
I  i  Blake’s  symbols  does  not,  unless  he  is  also  prepared  to  admit  that 
r  the  drug  has  done  its  work  and  his  task  is  now  to  trace  and 
t  analyse  its  deposits  in  the  reader’s  system.  To  ignore  the 
t  \  immediacy  and  to  imply  that  the  primal  thrill  of  our  response 
I  I  to  Blake’s  phrase  can  be  in  some  way  altered  as  we  find  out 
1  more  about  it  is  surely  dangerous,  because  it  at  once  puts  the 
,  I  phrase  into  the  same  category  as  dense  ambitious  mills  which, 
;  i  not  appearing  to  be  poetry  as  it  stands,  is  certainly  fair  game 
j  for  any  evaluation  to  which  we  may  care  to  subject  it,  in  its 
1  own  interests  as  it  were,  and  to  see  if  it  will  appear  more  like 
f  I  poetry  on  examination.  Naturally  not  all  phrases  in  all  lyrics, 
X  even  Romantic  lyrics,  arc  equally  immediate,  but  the  Romantic 
.  insistence  on  some  ‘felt  change  of  consciousness’,  in  Barfield’s 
i  I  phrase,  which  will  tell  him  if  the  poem  is  worth  reading  again 
.  and  examining  closely  (as  so  many  of  the  Richards  test  poems 
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clearly  aren’t),  is  a  critical  safeguard  which  the  Analyst  is  very 
ill-advised  to  ignore.  The  Romantic  knows  quite  well  that 
and  glooming  mills  is  not  the  real  thing,  but  the  Analyst’s 
beliefs  compel  him  to  give  dense  ambitious  mills  a  fair  trial,  out 
of  which  some  interesting  though  perhaps  irrelevant  facts  may 
emerge  to  make  the  whole  business  seem  more  important  than 
it  is.  This  process  is  familiar  to  us  from  much  criticism  of  poor 
contemporary  poetry  in  which  the  poet,  by  using  his  head, 
has  involved  and  compromised  the  Analyst  in  a  way  in  which 
he  could  not  have  hoped  to  take  in  a  Romantic  critic  by  using 
a  dud  drug. 

Some  implications  of  the  drug  metaphor  certainly  mislead. 
Whereas  a  drug  works  on  any  system  the  Romantic  critic  is 
more  highly  trained  than  he  knows,  though  his  form  of  recep¬ 
tivity  is  not  consciously  exacting.  And  ‘immediacy’  itself  is  no 
doubt  a  very  complex  affair,  so  complex  that  the  pragmatic 
approach  to  it  is  at  the  moment  the  only  possible  one.  Such  an 
approach  (in  effect  the  Romantic),  is  far  less  misleading  than 
the  Analytic  wires  and  pulleys,  the  mechanistic  chain  reaction 
in  which  Richards,  in  his  chapter  with  its  curious  diagram  on 
the  Analysis  of  a  Poem,  detected  six  distinct  stages  of  events. 
Ironically  enough,  Housman,  without  being  aware  of  it,  is  far 
closer  to  the  initial  premises  of  Gestalt  theory  than  is  Richards, 
and  for  many  of  the  latter’s  followers  the  Behaviourists  and 
Professor  Ryle  seem  alike  to  have  written  in  vain.  It  is  true  that 
Housman,  to  whom  poetry  was  that  feature  of  it  which  we  have 
called  ‘immediacy’,  did  Romantic  criticism  a  great  disservice 
when  he  spoke  of  a  lyric  as  being  ‘nonsense  but  ravishing 
poetry’.  In  saying  that  the  sense  did  not  exist  or  did  not  matter 
what  he  really  meant  was  that  the  sense  was  so  obvious  that  he 
hadn’t  been  conscious  of  noticing  it.  He  took  in  the  meaning 
without  effort:  if  he  had  not  taken  it  in  he  would  have  felt  no 
emotion.  Few  would  agree  that  this  kind  of  meaning  is  all  that 
poetry  is  capable  of,  nor  is  there  any  need  to  separate  it  in  kind 
from  the  meaning  that  must  be  arrived  at  by  a  conscious  effort 
of  cerebration  —  that  of  the  concluding  lines  of  Donne’s  The 
Good-Morrow  for  instance.  Both  sorts  are  equally  poetry.  On 
the  analogy  of  a  common  perception  experiment  the  first  is 
comparable  to  a  familiar  sentence  held  up  for  a  second  before 
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the  eyes,  the  second  to  a  jumble  of  words  held  up  in  the  same 
way  which  have  to  be  taken  in  one  by  one.  In  poetry  if  the 
first  fails  the  second  comes  into  operation  (though  Housman 
would  have  said  that  if  the  first  failed  poetry  failed  too),  and  it 
will  succeed  the  first  in  any  case,  though  it  may  have  very  little 
to  do:  we  do  not  get  any  more  out  of  dark  Satanic  mills  or  0  Rose, 
thou  art  sick  by  re-reading  them  as  if  they  were  abstruse  propo¬ 
sitions.  By  emphasizing  the  function  of  meaning  in  poetry  and 
yet  failing  to  distinguish  between  these  two  stages  of  poetic 
meaning,  the  analyst  may  involve  himself  in  extravagances  like 
Empson’s  notorious  commentary  on  bare  ruined  choirs . . . , 
Kenneth'  Burke’s  on  beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty  . . .  and  where 
Blake  is  concerned.  Dr.  Wellek’s  paraphrase  of  Hear  the  voice  of 
the  BardV  It  is  no  part  of  the  critic’s  task  to  supply  the  second 
kind  of  meaning  if  the  first  has  already  worked.  He  can  only 
do  so  by  rendering  it  in  prose,  often  full  of  abstract  terms,  and 
hopes  by  these  means  to  record  a  verdict  upon  any  poem  and 
reach  its  ‘one  possible  meaning’.  (The  phrase  is  Dr.  Wellek’s.) 
Odd  things  occur  as  a  result  of  this  search  for  meaning: 
Analysts  often  seem  so  excited  by  its  discovery  that  they  forget 
themselves  and  appraise  some  cryptic  passage  in  quite  the  old 
Romantic  way.  Thus  Yvor  Winters  quotes  from  a  poem  of 
Alan  Tate 

And  in  between  the  ends  of  distraction 

Waits  mute  speculation,  the  patient  curse,  — 

which  he  calls  ‘these  fine  lines’.  Do  they  express  a  difficult 
concept  finely  (they  are  quoted  in  isolation  and  without 
further  comment),  or  are  they  ‘fine’  in  themselves,  like  Arnold’s 
Romantic  touchstones?  In  either  case  the  critical  judgment 
on  them  as  they  stand  is  incomprehensible.  Criticism  of  this 
kind  is  too  stiff  a  price  to  pay  for  our  admission  that  all  poetry 
dep>ends  up>on  meaning  and  has  no  unique  and  privileged 
aesthetic  access  to  us. 

A  particular  technique  in  modem  poetry  shovrs  that  the  poet 

^  Scrutii^,  March  1937.  Dr.  Lcavis  icems  to  call  a  halt  to  this  particular  ap¬ 
proach.  Eidending  his  conunents  in  Revaluation  on  Blake’s  poem  against  Dr. 
Wellek  he  says  that  starry  bole,  wat'ry  shore,  etc.  ‘appe^  to  me  to  have  a  direct 
evocative  power’.  Would  Housman  himself  have  put  it  differently? 
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may  still  very  much  rely  upon  having  his  poem  read  in  a 
Romantic  way,  and  may  still  depend  for  its  success  upon  the 
primacy  of  immediate  meaning  (which  in  this  case  approxi¬ 
mates  to  the  general  and  not  perfect  comprehensibility  put 
forward  by  Coleridge).  A  good  example  is  a  sonnet  of  Auden’s, 
No.  29  in  Look  Stranger!  It  requires  ideally  to  be  read  with 
only  reasonable  attention  though  it  gives  the  impression  of 
needing  great  care:  it  gets  an  immediate  effect,  one  of  the 
features  in  that  effect  being  ‘the  idea  of  complexity’.  Auden, 
to  my  mind,  is  out  to  give  the  reader  a  metaphysical  thrill;  he 
is  using  language  apparently  chosen  with  an  almost  finicky 
precision  (see  especially  line  4  of  the  sestet,  Tet  clearly  in  that 
'almost'  all  his  hope  . . .)  —  but  which  is  really  intended  to  secure 
a  rapid  theatrical  coup,  like  technical  language  in  a  film,  before 
the  audience  find  out  exactly  what  is  being  said.  The  sonnet 
gives  the  impression  of  a  measured  syntactic  flow  but  in  fact 
contains  one  certain  and  one  probable  anacoluthon,  involving 
amongst  other  things  subjects  with  no  verbs,  and  an  attempt  to 
follow  out  its  syntax  with  the  conscientiousness  which  is  always 
rewarded  in,  say,  Donne,  here  only  ends  in  failure.  The  quick 
Romantic  penetration  of  the  lines  is  helped  at  each  end  by  the 
graphic  conclusions  of  octet  and  sestet,  the  first  a  likely  borrow¬ 
ing  from  Donne  {Work  west  and  northwards  . . . ),  the  second  a 
weighty  Dantesque  cadence  ( The  flood  on  which  all  move  and  wish 
to  move).  In  spite  of  all  this  analytically  disquieting  evidence 
the  sonnet  seems  to  me  highly  successful,  but  our  enjoyment  of 
it  does  depend  on  our  willingness  to  take  the  first  impression 
at  its  face  value  and  to  read  the  poem  in  a  Romantic  way,  and  I 
suspect  that  Auden  intended  it  to  be  read  in  this  way.  Of  course 
further  elucidation  does  no  harm  —  indeed  our  after-knowledge 
of  the  way  in  which  we  have  been  ‘done’  will  come  in  as  an 
added  pleasure  (compare  Housman’s  apparently  complacent 
discovery  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  reading  nonsense)  — 
provided  that  we  are  ready  to  admit  the  value  and  the  finality 
of  what  has  already  occurred.  There  is  a  distinct  gap  between 
the  ‘act’  or  ‘trick’  of  the  poem,  and  our  finding  out  about  it, 
and  the  Analyst  often  bases  his  verdict  solely  on  his  feelings 
after  the  event.  Housman’s  ‘shiver  down  the  spine’  is  relevant 
here,  because  in  the  sort  of  poetic  subject  he  liked  the  ‘act’ 
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usually  ofTered  a  deliberate  and  challenging  contrast  to  an 
aftermath  of  rational  consideration.  His  shiver  is  cognate  with 
the  more  vulgar  ‘frisson’  that  accompanies  a  temporary 
Romantic  surrender  to  an  exciting  and  effective  pose.  For 
Housman  the  phrase  Whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  shall  find  it, 
although  ‘the  greatest  discovery  ever  made  in  the  moral  world’, 
was  quite  outside  the  sphere  of  poetry.  Clearly  because  the 
moral  injunction  and  the  emotional  impact  of  the  phrase  are 
one  and  the  same:  there  is  no  gap.  For  him  the  secret  of 
poetry’s  peculiar  expressiveness  was  not  the  ‘semantic  gap’ 
which  Mr.  Bateson  suggests  as  a  substitute  for  the  Romantic 
criterion. of ‘magic’,  but  the  emotional  gap  between  rhetorical 
attitude  and  human  necessity.  And  he  preferred  this  gap  to  be 
as  wide  as  possible.'  If  he  had  employed  the  Analytic  termino¬ 
logy  and  had  argued  from  his  own  experience  towards  the 
concept  of  a  ‘master  trope’,  after  the  manner  of  Kenneth  Burke 
in  A  Grammar  of  Motives  —  (he  might  have  called  it  Horripilatio 
or  TTu  Shiverer)  —  he  would  be  better  thought  of  by  the 
analysts  today,  though  I  suspect  that  they  would  still  ignore  the 
‘troj>e’s’  function. 

For  the  Analyst  is  a  critic  from  the  moment  he  begins  to  read; 
he  has  armed  himself  with  such  clarity  and  sharpness  of  gaze 
that  the  very  act  of  attention  implies  a  judgment.  The 
Romantic  on  the  other  hand  is  capable  of  a  temporary  but 
whole-hearted  irresponsibility;  he  is  prepared  to  accept  that  the 
reasons  for  his  pleasure  —  for  his  conviction  that  the  poem  has 
the  authority  of  having  worked  —  may  appear  on  reflection  to 
be  absurd  and  even  indefensible  by  everyday  standards.  And 
it  is  these  that  the  Analyst  has  to  invoke;  he  will  admit  no 
separate  poetic  standard  and  therefore  his  total  experience  of 
li\ing  must  supply  one.  But  (as  eighteenth-century  criticism 
shows)  this  total  experience  easily  comes  to  mean  the  kind  of 
common  sense  we  bring  to  practical  affairs,  and  in  our  daily 

'  Although  in  his  own  poetry  it  isn’t  always  as  wide  as  he  thought.  The  ghost 
of  the  ‘unpoetic’  phrase  from  the  New  Testament  often  appears  in  poems  in  which 
Housman ’s  own  kind  of  life  is  exchanged  symbolically  for  the  tough  and  lawless 
one  he  preferred  to  dream  about.  To  distinguish  the  emotional  enjoyment  of  a 
mood  from  the  subsequent  critical  check-up  on  its  sources  requires  a  sophisticated 
reader,  but  still  a  Romantic  one — one  who  has  learnt  the  elementary  Romantic 
lesKm  that  it  doesn’t  do  to  legitimize  the  thrill  in  the  sphere  of  action.  The 
Japanese  students  vdiom  Empson  mentions  in  Tht  Structurt  of  CompUx  Words 
obviously  weren’t  up  to  this. 
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concerns  wc  arc  necessarily  more  wary,  more  sensible  and  more 
intolerant  than  we  need  to  be  when  we  read  poetry.  All-  1 
embracing  as  it  sounds,  our  ‘total  experience  of  living’  gives  the 
Analyst  what  he  wants  —  a  far  more  inflexible  standard  of 
judgment  than  the  Romantic  would  allow.  Today  it  gives  him 
a  dogma  as  narrow  as  the  Augustan  and  usually  less  genial. 
In  face  of  this  the  continued  activity  of  the  Romantic  critic 
surely  remains  vital  to  the  balanced  judgment  of  poetry? 

John  Bayley 

“ 

The  prospect  of  getting  something  for  nothing  is  always 
inviting.  In  ‘immediacy’  Mr.  Bayley  seems  to  offer  us  a  tech¬ 
nique  of  access  to  the  highest  poetic  pleasures  which  will  cost 
almost  nothing,  is  virtually  instantaneous  and  makes  no  de-  | 
mands  whatever  on  the  intelligence.  All  that  we  have  to  do, 
apparently,  is  to  let  our  eyes  run  rapidly  over  a  few  square 
inches  of  poetry  —  provided,  that  is,  the  poem  is  not  by  Donne 
or  somebody  like  Donne  —  and  nature  will  do  the  rest.  (The 
fact  that  the  ensuing  ‘thrill’,  a  totally  unearned  increment, 
may  be  ‘indefensible  by  everyday  standards’  will  only  confirm 
us  in  what  we  have  long  suspected  —  that  we  are  not  everyday 
people!) 

I  may  seem  to  be  caricaturing  Mr.  Bayley.  I  have  certainly 
omitted  the  eminently  sensible  qualifications  with  which  he 
surrounds  his  plea.  But  this  is  because  the  qualifications  seem 
to  me  in  their  implications  to  knock  the  bottom  out  of  his  whole 
argument.  The  essence  of  ‘immediacy’,  as  I  understand  it,  b 
the  completeness  of  the  Romantic  reader’s  response.  There  is 
nothing  left  for  a  second  reading  to  pick  up.  Mr.  Bayley  tells 
us  that  the  ‘full  effect’  of  a  phrase  like  dark  Satanic  mills  is 
‘certainly  instantaneous’,  and,  as  there  can  be  no  special  virtue 
in  instantaneity  per  se  (a  poem  is  not  improved  because  its 
appreciation  takes  one  second  rather  than  one  minute),  it 
follows  that  the  case  for  ‘immediacy’  lies  in  the  completenes 
of  the  poetic  appreciation  (‘full  effect’)  that  occurs  in  the  course 
of  the  ‘instant’.  The  doctrine  is  not,  of  course,  a  new  one.  Mr. 
Bayley  is  inviting  us  to  return  to  the  exquisite  moments  to 
which  Walter  Pater  reduced  aesthetic  experience.  Mr.  Bayley 
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b  too  intelligent,  however,  to  be  content  with  the  success  in 
life  that  consbts  in  burning  with  a  hard  gem-like  flame,  and  as  a 
result  the  rigour  of  his  logic  sags  somewhat  under  the  weight 
of  hb  common  sense.  We  are  told,  for  example,  in  connection 
with  the  Auden  poem,  that  ‘further  elucidation  does  no  harm  — 
indeed  our  after-knowledge . . .  will  come  in  as  an  added 
pleasure  ...  —  provided  that  we  are  ready  to  admit  the  value 
and  the  finality  of  what  has  already  occurred’.  The  first  reading 
achieved  ‘finality’,  but  a  second  reading  is  encouraged  because 
it  will  yield  ‘an  added  pleasure’!  Quod  est  absurdum. 

The  fallacy  of  ‘immediacy’  —  and  of  impressionistic  criticbm 
in  general  —  seems  to  derive  from  an  indifference  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  bases  of  the  arts.  Obviously  poetry  cannot  really  be 
immediate,  except  in  some  loose  metaphorical  sense.  Between 
the  printed  page  and  the  reader  a  medium  b  necessarily  inter¬ 
posed  —  that  of  the  best  words  in  the  best  order  (i.e.  a  language 
and  a  literary  tradition).  A  reaction  to  words  b  not  something 
we  are  born  with  like  the  reaction  to  drugs.  Words  have  to  be 
learnt;  their  acquisition  b  a  conscious  and  comparatively  slow 
process  that  even  the  adult  has  to  supplement  from  time  to 
time  by  inquiry  or  reference  to  the  dictionary.  And  we  go 
through  a  similar  and  even  more  arduous  process  of  continuous 
self-education  in  the  words’  meanings,  the  sensuous,  emotional 
and  intellectual  realities  behind  the  words.  It  b  mbleading 
therefore  to  describe  the  effect  of  a  phrase  like  dark  Satanic  mills 
as  instantaneous.  No  doubt  the  trained  reader  will  identify 
the  three  words  and  work  out  the  conjunction  of  their  mean¬ 
ings,  with  the  reference  back  to  the  preceding  lines,  so  rapidly 
that  it  may  almost  seem  instantaneous,  though  at  best  the 
instantaneity  b  only  relative.  But  behind  thb  particular 
semantic  situation,  which  may  have  been  ‘assembled’  in 
&vourable  circumstances  in  a  firaction  of  a  second,  stretch  the 
series  of  experiences  and  associations  that  the  three  words  have 
come  to  acquire  for  the  reader  during  the  course  of  hb  life.  In 
reality  it  b  the  combined  residual  effects  of  these  experiences 
and  associations  that  give  the  phrase  all  its  force.  To  limit 
poetic  effect,  as  Mr.  Bayley  would  do,  to  ‘the  primal  thrill’ 
of  a  first  impression  b  like  treating  a  spear  as  though  it  con- 
sbted  of  nothing  but  the  point.  In  fact,  of  course,  the  spear’s 
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cutting  edge  derives  its  incisiveness  from  the  power  transmitted 
down  the  shafr.  In  the  same  way  the  exquisite  moments  d  la 
Patcf  derive  their  exquisiteness  much  more  from  what  has 
preceded  them  than  from  the  moments  themselves.  In  other 
words,  the  poetic  thrill  has  to  be  earned.  Mr.  Bayley’s  Romantic 
‘irresponsibility’  is  as  much  an  illusion  as  ‘immediacy’  itself. 

But  I  should  not  like  to  give  the  impression  that  I  am  in 
total  disagreement  with  Mr.  Bayley.  When  he  pleads  for  some 
‘felt  change  of  consciousness’  as  a  critical  safeguard,  which  will 
tell  the  reader  if  a  poem  is  worth  a  close  re-reading,  I  rejoice  to 
concur  with  him.  The  first  reading  of  a  poem  should,  in  my 
opinion,  always  be  a  rapid  one.  The  worst  risk  the  Analyst  runs 
is  that  of  concentrating  so  intensively  on  the  individual  trees 
that  he  loses  sight  of  the  wood.  But  if  he  has  a  rough  general 
idea  what  the  poem  is  about  —  and  this  is  all  that  ‘immediacy’ 
amounts  to  in  most  cases  —  he  will  be  less  liable  to  lapse  into 
mere  wrong-headed  Empsonian  ingenuity.  On  the  other  hand 
the  opposite  danger,  that  of  a  wood  without  trees,  is  not  less 
serious.  Romantic  criticism  has  always  trembled  on  the  edge 
,  of  superficiality.  The  typical  Romantic  critic,  a  Hazlitt,  a 
Symons,  a  Raleigh,  when  confronted  with  a  particular  poem, 
has  really  only  one  thing  to  say  — ‘I  like  that  poem’,  or  ‘I 
don’t  like  that  poem’,  a  conclusion  the  lameness  and  impotence 
of  which  the  brilliance  of  the  prose  style  only  partially  disguises. 
Mr.  Bayley’s  own  comment  on  dark  Satanic  mills  seems  to  me  a 
significant,  if  harmless,  example  of  this  critical  limitation.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  two 
alternative  versions  of  the  phrase  that  he  had  concocted.  All 
that  he  would  tell  us,  however,  about  Blake’s  choice  of  words 
was  that  it  ‘alone  is  poetry’.  No  doubt  the  statement  is  true, 
but  is  it  so  very  useful?  Is  that  all  that  can  helpfully  be  said? 
If  so  well-equipped  a  Romantic  as  Mr.  Bayley  shows  himself 
to  be  cannot  be  more  specific,  are  we  to  be  blamed  if  we  call 
on  the  wicked  Analysts  to  come  over  from  America  to  help  us? 

F.  W.  Bateson 

m 

As  far  as  I  can  sec  there  is  no  head-on  clash  between  Mr. 
Bayley  and  Mr.  Bateson.  Rather,  each  is  concerned  with  a 
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different  aspect  of  the  same  subject.  The  critical  appreciation 
of  literature  divides  itself  into  two  phases.  First,  the  reader 
establishes  the  nature  of  the  impression  made  on  him  by  a 
literary  work.  Secondly,  he  proceeds  to  analyse  the  arts  by 
which  the  writer  has  made  this  impression  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  has  been  produced.  Mr.  Bayley  is  convinced  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  establishing  the  impression 
correctly.  He  wants  to  persuade  readers  to  cultivate  their 
capacity  for  resi>onding  as  spontaneously  and  wholeheartedly 
as  possible.  Do  not  begin  consciously  to  think,  he  suggests,  till 
you  are  clear  as  to  what  you  feel.  In  this  he  is  right.  Analysis 
is  useless  until  the  reader  has  perceived  fully  the  object  to  be 
analysed. 

Mr.  Bateson,  on  the  other  hand,  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  the  second  phase  of  the  critical  process.  He  realizes  that  till 
you  have  gone  on  to  analyse  the  means  by  which  an  impression 
has  been  produced  and  related  them  to  some  general  standard, 
you  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  final  judgment  on  the  work 
in  question.  This  too  is  incontestable.  There  is  no  division  of 
opinion  between  the  two  controversialists.  The  view  put 
forward  by  the  one  is  complementary  to  the  view  put  forward 
by  the  other.  Where  Mr.  Bateson  claims  to  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Bayley  is  over  the  question  of  ‘immediacy’.  He  accuses  Mr. 
Bayley  of  saying  that  we  should  trust  to  ‘immediate’  impres¬ 
sions.  If  by  ‘immediate’  is  meant  quick  and  without  delay,  he 
is  surely  right.  Some  works  of  art  do  not  produce  an  impression 
immediately.  Their  matter  is  too  complex  or  the  idiom  in 
which  they  arc  expressed  too  unfamiliar.  For  most  readers 
Donne’s  ‘Second  Anniversary’,  for  instance,  produces  at  first 
reading  an  effect  of  murky  confused  splendour.  It  is  only  after 
two  or  three  readings  that  it  emerges  before  the  mind’s  eye  as 
a  clear  whole;  and  until  this  happens  it  is  not  ready  for  analysis. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bateson  surely  overstates  his  case 
when  he  implies  that  first  readings  are  inevitably  sketchy 
inadequate  affairs.  The  essence  of  some  works  can  be  felt  at 
once.  Reading  a  song  of  Campion  or  Bums  over  and  over 
again  may  assist  us  to  appreciate  better  the  skill  with  which  it  is 
composed;  but  it  will  not  add  anything  to  our  sense  of  its 
significance.  To  take  all  poems  at  the  same  slow  pace,  as  it 
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were,  does  show  an  inability  to  distinguish  between  different 
kinds.  Moreover,  to  make  it  a  matter  of  principle  leads  the 
reader  into  critical  error.  It  encourages  him  to  think  that  the 
more  difficult  a  poem  is  the  more  there  is  in  it,  that  the  clear  is 
always  the  shallow.  It  also  tends  to  surround  the  business  of 
reading  with  such  a  gritty  stuffy  atmosphere  of  laborious  effort 
as  to  weaken  and  inhibit  the  power  of  enjoyment.  This  is  to 
defeat  the  basic  aim  of  art.  As  Dr.  Johnson  says  ‘the  end  of 
poetry  is  pleasure’.  If  this  end  is  to  be  achieved,  the  emotions 
and  the  imagination  must  be  given  full  scope  to  do  their  work 
before  the  conscious  intellect  is  allowed  to  start  on  its  rigorous 
operations. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  encourage  a  relaxed  state  of  mind  or,  in 
Mr.  Bateson’s  phrase  ‘to  teach  people  to  think  they  can  get 
something  for  nothing’.  Many  years  of  leisurely,  patient, 
delighted,  reflective  reading  of  the  best  literature  of  diverse 
ages  and  periods  is  necessary  before  the  critic  is  imaginatively 
receptive,  as  he  needs  to  be.  Indeed  my  quarrel  with  some 
‘modem’  critics  is  that  they  have  obviously  embarked  on  their 
task  insufficiently  prepared  for  it.  They  begin  analysing  and 
judging  without  having  learned  to  adapt  themselves  to  respond 
correctly  to  different  types  of  temperament  and  style:  with  the 
result  that  they  often  fail  to  see  a  work  as  it  is  and,  therefore, 
judge  it  as  if  it  were  meant  to  be  something  else.  A  song  of 
Tennyson  is  criticized  as  if  it  were  an  imperfect  attempt  at  a 
metaphysical  poem  by  Marvell. 

Here  it  is  we  can  learn  so  much  from  Hazlitt.  For  Mr. 
Bateson  is  surely  unjust  in  saying  that  Hazlitt  does  no  more  than 
state  in  brilliant  language  that  he  likes  or  dislikes  a  particular 
poem.  Rather,  his  brilliancy  shows  itself  in  his  ability  to  convey 
the  exact  flavour  of  a  work  and  to  discriminate  how  this  flavour 
differs  from  that  given  by  other  works  and  other  authors.  He 
is  enabled  to  do  this  because  long  practice  has  taught  him  to 
adjust  his  mind  to  see  each  work  in  the  correct  focus  so  that  its 
inffividual  quality  shines  clearly  out.  Practice  has  also  taught 
him  to  distinguish  the  different  elements  which  compose  this 
individual  quality.  Let  me  take  a  very  brief  example.  Hazlitt 
says  of  the  song  sung  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss  that  it  has  ‘all  that 
languid  brilliancy  of  fancy  and  voluptuous  pathos  in  which  its 
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author  excels’.  ‘Languid’  is  an  unusual  epithet  to  apply  to 
‘brilliancy’;  so  is  ‘voluptuous’  to  ‘pathos’.  For  they  denote 
qualities  seldom  found  together.  But  they  are  to  be  found 
together  in  Spenser:  the  unexpected  juxtaposition  is  largely 
what  makes  him  ‘Spenserean’.  Hazlitt  has  an  eye  trained  to 
perceive  this  special  ‘Spenserean’,  quality  and  to  distinguish 
the  elements  of  what  it  is  composed.  No  doubt  he  does  not 
often  go  on  to  the  second  phase  of  the  critical  process:  that  is  his 
limitation  as  a  critic.  But  of  the  first  he  is  a  supreme  master. 
He  exposes  the  object  of  criticism  to  us  in  the  only  light  from 
which  it  can  be  profitably  contemplated. 

Altogether,  though  Mr.  Bayley  may  go  astray  in  the  stress 
he  lays  on  ‘immediacy’  he  is  surely  right  at  this  moment  to 
preach  the  importance  of  cultivating  a  spontaneous  and 
flexible  sensibility.  The  besetting  sin  of  ‘modern’  criticism, 
when  not  at  its  best,  that  it  is  based  on  a  taste  crude,  rigid  and 
in  a  profound  sense  of  the  word,  uneducated. 

David  Cecil 


SEX  AND  THE  SONNET 

IN  his  study  of  the  social  roots  of  the  sonnet  in  the  April  1952 
Essays  in  Criticism  G.  M.  Matthews  accepts  my  refutation  of  the 
standard  textbook  view  that  all  Elizabethan  sonneteers  wrote 
of  a  platonic  love  for  an  impossibly  idealized  and  ethereal 
mistress  (‘The  Petrarchan  Sonneteers  and  Neo-Platonic  Love’, 
Studies  in  Philology ^  April  1945,  pp.  164-82)  but  wishes  to  extend 
my  statements  concerning  that  group  of  sonnet-cycles  which  I 
called  Petrarchan  to  include  that  group  which  I  called  neo- 
Platonic.  In  accepting  my  thesis  in  part  he  somewhat  vulgarizes 
it.  I  did  not  write,  as  he  says,  that  ‘the  aim  of  the  “Petrarchan” 
sonnet  is  physical  possession’  but  that  this  is  the  traditional  aim 
of  the  chivalric  love  described  in  it,  adding,  ‘I  do  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  each  sonnet  that  was  presented  to  a  lady  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  “dishonorable  proposal”.  Petrarchan  sonnets 
were  written  in  accordance  with  a  tradition  —  a  tradition  which 
was  often,  however,  not  merely  literary.’ 
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My  main  concern,  however,  is  with  Mr.  Matthews’s  attempt 
to  obliterate  my  distinction  between  the  two  groups  of  sonnet- 
cycles.  I  pointed  out  that  the  sonnet-cycles  written  by  those 
associated  with  the  old  feudalistic  nobility  reiterate  that  the 
lover’s  reason  is  violently  enslaved  by  his  admittedly  sensual 
passion,  which  can  only  find  release  in  sexual  relations,  des¬ 
cribe  only  the  physical  charms  of  the  mistress  and  not  her 
character,  and  contain  many  erotic  sonnets;  while  the  sonnet- 
cycles  written  by  those  associated  with  the  new  Tudor  aristo¬ 
cracy  emphasize  that  the  love  of  which  they  speak  is  a  ‘chaste’ 
love  and  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  reason  and  passion 
(except  in  Astrophel  and  Stella,  where  reason  triumphs),  describe 
the  beauties  of  the  mistress’s  character  as  well  as  of  her  person, 
and  do  not  have  any  pruriencies.  Mr.  Matthews,  confounding 
the  neo-Platonism  of  Sidney  and  Spenser  with  the  ‘Platonick’ 
love  that  acted  as  a  fashionable  cloak  for  immorality  at  the 
court  of  Charles  I,  holds  that  ‘the  “Neo-Platonic”  sonnet  is 
simply  the  “Petrarchan”  at  a  higher  level  of  abstraction  and  [ 
refinement’.  But  if  it  is  merely  a  question  of  levels  of  abstraction 
and  refinement,  why,  then,  were  the  sonnet-cycles  of  a  lower 
level  of  abstraction  and  refinement  so  consistently  written  by 
those  associated  with  the  old  feudalistic  nobility  and  the  sonnet- 
cycles  of  a  higher  level  of  abstraction  and  refinement  by  those 
associated  with  the  new  Tudor  aristocracy?  Why  are  there  in 
the  neo-Platonic  sonnet-cycles  none  of  the  innuendoes  that 
characterize  the  Petrarchan  sonnet-cycles  and  that  give  the 
show  away  in  the  professions  of  platonic  love  in  the  court 
dramas  of  Charles  I?  Why  does  Sidney  in  The  Defence  of  Poesie 
fervently  avow  his  Platonism  and  condemn  as  abusers  of  poetry 
those  who  are  concerned  with  ‘wanton  sinfulness  and  lustful 
love’?  Why  does  Spenser  excoriate  in  Colin  Clouts  Comes  Home 
Again  the  ‘vaine  votaries  of  laesie  loue’  at  court  who  blaspheme 
against  true  love  with  ‘lewd  speeches  and  licentious  deeds’,  and 
how  is  it  that  The  Faerie  Queene,  as  C.  S.  Lewis  has  said  {The 
Allegory  of  Love,  Oxford  University  Press,  1948,  p.  298),  repre¬ 
sents  ‘the  final  defeat  of  courtly  love  by  the  romantic  concept  of  j 
marriage’?  Why  does  Milton,  as  G.  F.  Sensabaugh  has  shown 
(‘The  Milieu  of  Comus\  Studies  in  Philology,  April  1944,  pp. 
238-49),  oppose  to  the  pseudo-Platonic  libertinism  of  the  court 
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of  Charles  I  a  different  form  of  Platonic  love,  and  from  where 
did  he  get  it  if  not  from  the  tradition  of  ‘sage  and  serious’ 
Spenser? 

Mr.  Matthews  has  performed  a  valuable  service  in  relating 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  sonnet  to  the  evolution  of 
sex-relations  as  feudalism  gave  way  to  capitalism.  Where  he 
has  gone  wrong,  I  think,  is  in  his  lack  of  realization  that  the 
new  Tudor  aristocracy  represented  the  highest  reaches  of 
what  we  might  call  for  the  want  of  a  better  word  the  ‘bour- 
geoisihed’  gentry,  who  managed  their  land  as  a  business 
enterprise  producing  commodities  for  a  market  instead  of 
living  directly  off  it  in  a  self-sufficient  economy.  The  new 
Tudor  aristocracy,  as  I  argue  at  length  in  an  article  that  will 
appear  in  the  October  1952  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas,  was 
the  chief  beneficiary  of  the  first  stage  of  the  bourgeois  revolution, 
and  its  humanist  world-view  was,  like  itself  and  the  absolute 
monarchy  of  which  it  was  the  chief  support,  the  product  of  the 
transition  between  feudalism  and  capitalism.  While  main¬ 
taining  the  aristocratic  manner  of  love-making,  of  which 
sonnet-writing  was  a  part,  its  attitude  towards  the  relations 
between  the  sexes  was  far  different  from  that  of  the  old  nobility 
with  feudal  traditions.  The  ‘free  contract’,  freely  entered  into 
by  both  sides,  the  basis  of  the  exchange  of  commodities,  was  its 
governing  concept  of  marriage.  Husband  and  wife,  in  the  view 
of  the  humanist  ideologists  of  the  new  aristocracy,  formed,  as  I 
have  shown  (‘Milton  and  the  Humanist  Attitude  Towards 
Women’,  Journal  of  the  History  of  January  1950,  pp.  42-53), 

a  mutual  enterprise  in  which  the  wife,  to  employ  the  termino¬ 
logy  of  business,  although  a  ‘junior’  partner,  was  not  merely  a 
‘sleeping’  partner.  The  marriage  bond  was  held  to  be  a 
peculiarly  sacred  contract,  joining  together  soul-mates  who 
recognized  that  they  had  been  destined  for  each  other  by  God 
(the  idea  was  expressed  in  both  Platonic  and  Calvinistic 
phraseology),  although  in  point  of  fact  economic  considerations 
governed,  and  young  people  were  subject  to  the  pressure  not 
only  of  their  social  class  but,  more  directly,  of  their  parents. 

It  is  into  this  view  of  marriage  that  the  theory  of  neo- Platonic 
love  was  fitted.  In  Castiglione’s  Courtier,  which  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  popularize  this  theory  in  England,  if  one  form 
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of  nco-Platonic  love  leads  to  a  vision  of  divine  beauty,  the  other 
leads  to  marriage,  and  the  court-lady  whose  loveliness  and  grace 
is  to  expel  all  thoughts  of  wantonness  is  also  to  have  ‘ability 
to  manage  her  husband’s  property  and  her  house  and  children 
if  she  be  married,  and  all  those  capacities  that  are  requisite 
in  a  good  housewife. . .  .*  In  Th»  Faerie  Queene  the  heroines  are 
radiant  with  a  heavenly  beauty  that  fills  their  knights  with 
awe,  but  in  the  imprisonment  of  Artegal  by  the  amazon 
Radigund  is  allegorically  depicted  the  improper  relation  of  the 
sexes,  in  which  the  woman  is  dominant.  Neo-Platonic  love,  a 
rational  love  that  was  the  crowning  glory  of  the  courtier, 
through  which  the  new  aristocracy  expressed  its  faith  in  itself 
and  its  ability  to  govern,  was  an  architectonic  structure  that 
rested,  in  spite  of  its  ornate  aristocratic  facade  and  its  spires 
pointing  to  the  stars,  on  a  solidly  bourgeois  foundation.  The 
Epithalamion,  which  celebrates  Spenser’s  marriage  as  a  religious 
rite,  is  the  logical  conclusion  to  his  Amoretti. 

Paul  N.  Siegel 
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